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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mémoires sur I’ Impératrice Joséphine, ses Con- 
temporains, la Cour de Navarre et de la 
Malmaison. TomelIII. Paris: et Londres 

chez Colburn. 1829. 

ALTHOUGH the present volume is not so full 
of lively anecdote as its predecessors, it con- 
tains, nevertheless, much interesting matter, 
consisting princi of letters written by Jose- 
phine at various s of her eventful life ; — 
when she was the wife of M. de Beauharnais, 
when she was a widow, when she was married 
to Buonaparte, and, ultimately, when she was 
4 divorced In her earlier letters, the 
horrors of the Frefich revolution, of which 
M. de Beauharnais was one of the victims, are 
ted with a forcible pencil. We prefer, 
( , Selecting, as specimens of this amiable 
and extraordinary woman’s epistolary powers, 
three of her letters of subsequent date. The 
first was addressed to an intimate friend, re- 
questing her advice on the proposal of mar- 
Tiage made to Madame de Beauharnais by 
Buonaparte, then only a general of brigade. 
is exceedingly characteristic, both of the 
“writer and of the individual, afterwards so 
celebrated, bdr eg it chiefly relates. ion 

They wish me. to marry again, m: 
friend. All my friends advise me, ped aunt 
almost commands me, and my children entreat 
me, to do so. Why are you not here to give 
me your opinion in this important affair ; to 
persuade me that I ought not to refuse my 
consent to a union which will relieve me from 
the inconveniences of my present situation ? 
Your friendship, from which I have already 
derived so much benefit, would render you 
clear-sighted to my interests, and I should 
decide without hesitation as soon as you had 
Spoken. You have seen General Buonaparte 
at my house. Well, it is he who wishes to 
become the father of the orphans of Alexandre 
de Beauharnais, the husband of his widow. ‘ Do 
you love him 2’ you hasten toask me. Why— 
no. * You dislike him, then?’ No; but I 
am in a lukewarm state, which displeases me ; 
and which devotees consider the most grievous 
of all in matters of religion. Love being a 
species of religion, one’s feeling with respect to 
it ought to be very different from mine; and 
therefore it is that I wish for your counsel, 
which would fix the perpetual irresolution of 
my feeble character. To decide upon any 
thing for m has always appeared fatiguing 
to my Creole supineness, which finds it infi- 
nitely more convenient to obey the decision of 
others. I admire the general’s courage; the 
extent of his oe on all subjects, upon 
which he speaks equally well; the promptness 
of his mind, which enables him to comprehend 
the thoughts of others almost before they are 
expressed: but I confess that I am frightened 
at the authority which he seems to wish to 
exercise over all who surround him. His scru- 
tinising look has in it something singularly 
inexplicable, which awes even the Directory; 
judge if it must not intimidate a woman. In 


day they will bes to 
and with it Twill make my 
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fine, that which ought to please me, the 
strength of a passion of which he speaks with 
an energy which admits no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, is precisely that which stops the consent 
whieb I am frequently on the point of giving. 
Being no longer in the prime of youth, can I 
hope long to retain this violent attachment, 
which on the part of the general resembles a 
delirious transport? If when we are united he 
should cease to love me, will he not reproach 
me with what he has done for me? Will he 
not regret that he did not contract a more 
brilliant marriage? What should I reply? 
What should I do? I should weep. ‘ A fine 
resource !’ you exclaim. Mon Dieu, I know 
that it does no good; but it has been at all 
times my sole refuge when susceptible 
heart rel been wounded. Write to me imme. 
diately, and fear not to scold meif you think I 
am wrong. You know that from you 
every thing is well received. assures 
me that if I marry the general ‘he will obtain 
for him the command in chief of the army of 
Italy. Yesterday, Buonaparte, talking to me 
of this favour, at which, although it not 
yet been granted, his brethren in arms are 
already murmuring, said, ‘Do. think that 
I poe PROTECTION in rise? One 
py if I consent 
is by my side; 
y in. the world.’ 
What say you to this certainty of succeeding ? 
Is it not a proof of a confidence arising out of 
excessive self-love? A general of brigade pro- 
tect the chiefs of the government! I do not 
know how it is, but sometimes this absurd 
assurance leads me to believe every thing to be 
possible which this singular man takes it into 
his head to attempt; and, with his imagina- 
tion, who can predict what he may not at- 
tempt? We are all longing for you; and 
console ourselves for your prolonged absence 
only by incessantly talking of you, and tracing 
your steps in the beautiful country in which 
you are travelling. If I were sure to find you 
in Italy, I would marry to-morrow, on condi- 
tion of accompanying the general. But we 
should perhaps cross each other on the road ; 
so I consider it more prudent to wait for your 
answer before I determine. MHasten it, and 
still more your return, Madame Tallien charges 
me to tell you that she loves you tenderly. She 
is still handsome and kind; employing her 
immense influence only in obtaining favours 
for the unhappy who apply to her, and impart- 
ing to her benefits the air of an obligation con- 
ferred upon herself. Her friendship for me is 
warm and sincere. Mine for her resembles 
that which I entertain for you; and I cannot 
give you a better idea of the affection I bear 
her. Hortense becomes more and more amiable. 
Her charming shape is developing itself; and 
if I wished it, I might have a fine opportunity 
of making disagreeable reflections on this abo- 
minable Time, who improves some, only at the 
expense of others! Happily, I have other things 





to think of; and I pass lightly over gloomy 
ideas, to dwell upon the future, which pro- 
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mises to be happy, since we shall soon be re- 
united, not again to part. Were it not for 
this marriage, which teases me, I should be 
very gay, in spite of every thing; but while 
that is in suspense I shall torment myself. 
Once concluded, come what may, I will be 
resigned. Iam accustomed to suffer; and, if 
I should be destined to new griefs, I think that 
I could support them, provided that my 
children, my aunt, and you, remained to me. 
We have agreed to suppress the ends of letters ; 
adieu, therefore, my friend.” 

The next letter which we shall qnote was 
written several years after Josephine’s divorce. 
She had been permitted to visit Bagatelle, in 
order to meet Napoleon, and to see his infant 
son; and on the succeeding day she addressed 
the emperor as follows: — 








** Malmaison. 

“ Sire,—Still agitated by our yesterday’s in- 
terview, my thoughts entirely occupied by the 
amiable and beautiful child to whom you intro- 
duced me, penetrated with gratitude for the 
step you took in my favour (of all the inconve- 
niences that may result from which to yourself I ° 
am aware), I feel the necessity of conversing with 

u, in order to speak to you again of a joy too 
ively to be fully expr at the first moment. 
Your heart which, in order to.satisfy mine, has 
incurred the risk of seeing its tranquillity dis- 
turbed, will comprehend the desire [ entertain 
to manifest to you all with which the kindness 
I have experienced has inspised-pre, Et was 
certainly not curiosity alone which induced me 
to desire to meet the King of Rome. His fea- 
tures were by no means unknown to me, for I 
had obtained the most striking lances of 
him. I wished, sire, to study his physiégnomy, 
to hear the sound of his voice (so like ), to 
sée you embrace this son who fulfils hopes : 
in fine, I longed to bestow upon him’ those ca- 
resses which my Eugene has received from you. 
In reminding you how dear the latter was to 
you, you will not be surprised at my tenderness 
for the child of another, since he is your child 
also; and you will not charge with falsehood 
or exaggeration sentiments which you can ad- 
mirably conceive, having felt them yourself. 
The moment at which I beheld you enter, lead- 
ing the young Napoleon by the hand, ‘was, 
without doubt, one of the happiest of my life. 
It effaced of itself all which preceded it, for 
never did I receive from you a more touching 
proof of affection. It was not’ passionate love 
which had induced you to grant my wish, it 
was sincere esteem and attachment. They 
cannot change ; and that idea renders my hap- 
piness complete. I could not without shudder- 
ing reflect on the dissolution’ of our marriage, 
fearing with reason that a wife young, hand- 
some, and full of talents, would make you 
totally forget her who, destitute of all those 
advantages, languished far from you. In esti- 
mating the qualities of Maria-Louisa, I trembled 
lest I should soon see you become wholly indif- 
ferent tome. This was erroneously to appre- 
ciate your great and generous soul, which pre- 





serves the remembrance of an extreme devo- 
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tion, and of a tenderness justified in its excess 
by all those qualities which astonish Europe, 
which render you beloved by all who approach 
you, and which compel even enemies to 
do you justice. Yes, I confess it, sire, you 
have again found the means of surprising me— 
me, so accustomed to admire you; and the 
perfection of your behaviour towards me, your 
solicitude to surround me with every mark of 
respect, and, finally, your proceeding of yester. 
day, prove to me that you are even superior to 
the idea, so favourable, which I had of you. 
With what pleasure I pressed the young prince 
tomy heart! How happy did his countenance, 
so radiant with health, render me! How I 
enjoyed seeing you entertained and gratified in 
looking atus both! In truth, it never occurred 
to me that I was a stranger to this child; I 
entirely forgot that I was not his mother; I 
envied no more the lot of any one; and my 
own appeared to me to be above the felicity 
reserved for poor mortals. In quitting you, in 
tearing myself from this little being whom I 
scarcely knew, I felt an emotion so violent, 
that it seemed to comprehend all the griefs of 
humanity. Did you remark, as I did, the little 
imperative tone of your son, when he told me 
that he wished I were with him at the Tuile- 
ries ? and his little pouting air when, on my 
saying that that was not possible, he replied : 
‘ Why ? since papa and I desire it??? This 
already shews that he will know how to com- 
mand, and, far from afflicting ourselves at a 
character which in a private person might be 
attended with serious evils, we ought, in my 
opinion, to rejoice at beholding it in a prince 
destined to reign at a period so closely follow- 
ing a long and frightful revolution. After a 
state of anarchy like that which we have wit- 
nessed, it is not by mildness and kindness alone 
that a sovereign can hope to maintain the re- 
pose of his kingdom. It is necessary that the 
people whom he governs, in a land yet hot from 
the voleano, should be assured that crime will 
be punished as promptly as it is committed. 
‘It is not,’ as you have a thousand times re- 
peated to me, ‘ until fear, not of despotism, but 
of severe justice, has been inspired, that we 
must seek to render ourselves beloved.” You 
have frequently availed yourself of the right of 
pardoning ; but you have also frequently proved 
that you will not tolerate an infraction of the 
laws preseribed by yourself. It was thus you 
acquired the means of mastering the jacobins, 
assuaging the royalists, and satisfying the mo- 
derate party. Your son will have you for an 
example ; and, happier than you, he will be 
able more frequently to shew clemency towards 
the guilty. I had a conversation with him 
which manifested all the sensibility of his heart. 
After having played with my charivari, ‘ that 
is handsome,’ said he to me; ‘ but if it were 
given to a poor man he would become rich, 
would he not, madam ?’ 


me to send forhim? I have no money myself, 
and he is in want of a good coat.’ ‘ The em- 
peror will be eager to satisfy you on that point ; 
why does not your imperial highness ask him 
for his purse?’ ‘ That has been already done, 
madam. He gave it me on leaving Paris ; 
and as you have a very kind look, I thought 
you would do what it is very natural to do.’ 
I pews to assist this poor man; and I 
will certainly keep my word. I have given 
orders to a huntsman to bring him to Mal- 
maison, where we will see what can be done 
for him. It will be delightful to me to doa 
good action, to which I have been urged by a 
child four years of age! Pray, sire, tell him 


* Undoubtedly.’ | 
‘ Well, I saw one in the wood; do you wish | 


that his ‘ poor man’ is no longer poor. It 
occurred to me that you would be glad to have 
these particulars of a conversation which took 
place in a low tone of voice, while you were 
examining an atlas at the end of the saloon. 
It will prove to you how fortunate the King of 
Rome is in having a governess who knows how 
to inspire him with a compassion the more 
touching, as it is rare among princes, habitu- 
ated as they are in general to perpetual adu- 
lation, which gives them in some sort a right 
to believe that every thing ought to have a 
reference to themselves, and that they need 
not trouble themselves with thinking of other 
people. Madame Montesquiou’s virtues render 
her worthy of the difficult and painful task 
which you have confided to her; and the 
prince’s sentiments justify your choice. Could 
he fail to be benevolent, trained by benevo- 
lence itself? I fear that, notwithstanding your 
orders, his imperial highness will talk of this 
interview, which ought to remain secret. I 
recommended to him not to open his mouth 
about it; assuring him that if it were known 
that I had visited Bagatelle, it would be impos- 
sible for me to see him again there. ‘ Oh, if 
that is the case, give yourself no uneasiness, 
madam; I will not say a word, for I love you. 
Promise me, if I ebey, to come and see me 
again.’ I assured him that I desired it more 
than he did; and never did I speak more 
truly. Nevertheless, I perfectly feel, sire, that 
these meetings, so joyful to me, cannot be fre- 
quently repeated; and I will not abuse your 
complaisance towards me by laying it too often 
under contribution. The sacrifice which I will 
make to your domestic peace, will be to you an 
additional proof of my desire to see you happy. 
That thought will console me in my regret at 
not embracing my adopted son. Do you not 
think this exchange of children very delightful ? 
For my part, sire, I grieve at only being able to 
give this title to your son, without doing any 
thing that can be serviceable to him. What 
a difference between my conduct and yours to 
Eugene! The more time elapses, the more 
you do for him, and the less I can manifest to 
you my gratitude. However, I depend upon 
the viceroy for consoling you under the annoy- 
ances which you suffer from your family. If, 
unfortunately, your suspicions of the King of 
Naples should be verified, Eugene will become 
more necessary to you than ever; and I dare 
to believe that he will prove himself worthy of 
you by his military conduct, and worthy of me 
by his attachment to you. This is a very 
prolix letter, sire, but I have been led on by 
the happiness of talking of our two sons; and 
\this motive will be my apology to you for hav- 
ing troubled you so long. As grief needs con- 
\centration, so is joy expansive. Behold, sire, 
jthe explanation of this volume; which, how- 
‘ever, I cannot finish without again declaring to 
you my respectful gratitude.—J OSEPHINE.” 

Our last epistolary extract must be a short 
letter, written by Josephine to the ex-emperor, 
as soon as she heard that he had been com- 
pelled to exchange the crown of France for 
that of the little island of Elba. It does her 
infinite credit. 

*¢ Malmaison. 

“ Sire,—It is only to-day that I am enabled 
to estimate the full extent of the evil of having 
seen my union with you dissolved by the law ; 
and that I sigh at being to you but a friend, 
who can do no more than sigh at a misfortune, 
as great as it was unexpected. It is not for the 
loss of a throne that I pity you. By my own 





experience, I know that for such a loss one may 
be consoled. But I am afflicted at the grief 
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which you must feel in parting from your old 
companions in glory. You must regret not 
only your officers, but the soldiers, whose per. 
sons, whose names, whose brilliant deeds of 
arms, you remember; all of whom you could 
not recompense, because you said they were 
too numerous. To leave such heroes, deprived 
of their chief, who has so often shared their 
fatigues, must be an insupportable sorrow to 
you; and it is in that, above all, I participate. 
You have also had to lament the ingratitude 
and the desertion of friends, on whom you 
thought you could rely. Ah! sire, why may 
I not fly to you, to give you the assurance that 
exile appals only vulgar souls; and that, far 
from diminishing a sincere attachment, mis. 
fortune gives it new strength? I have been 
on the point of quitting France, of following 
your steps, of consecrating to you the remainder 
of an existence which you have so long embel- 
lished. One single consideration has detained 
me, and you will guess it. If I learn that, 
contrary to all appearance, I am the sole being 
desirous of fulfilling her duty, nothing shall 
stop me; and J will hasten to the only place in 
which I can henceforward enjoy happiness ; 
since when you are there, isolated and unfor. 
tunate, I may be able to console you. Say one 
word, and I set off. Adieu, sire. Any thing 
that I could add would be superfluous. It is 
no longer by words that one ought to prove to 
you the feelings which you have inspired; 
and for actions I require your consent. 
‘* JOSEPHINE. 
‘¢ Malmaison has been respected: I am 
there, surrounded by the attentions of the 
foreign sovereigns; but I have no inclination 
to remain.” 





King Alfred’s Anglo-Sawon Version of Boe- 
thius De C tati Philosophi With 





an English Translation and Notes by J. 8. 


Cardale. 8vo. pp. 425. London, Pickering $ 
Leicester, Combe and Son. 


Every true Englishman venerates the name 
of Alfred the Great. Does he admire our free 
constitution, or know the compass and power 
of the English language? his attention must be 
directed to Alfred as' the framer of the one, 
and an able and copious writer in the other. 
“ Our language, our government, and our 
laws, display our Saxon ancestors in every 
part: they live not merely in our annals and 
traditions, but in our civil institutions and per- 
petual discourse.” The greater, and by far 
the most important, part of our language is of 
Saxon origin. Dr. Hickes observed, that ‘‘ of 
Jifty-eight words of which the Lord’s Prayer is 
composed, not more than ¢hree words are of 
Gallo-Norman introduction — the remaining 
fifty-five are immediately derivable from the 
Anglo-Saxon.” Glad, therefore, are we to see 
more attention given to Saxon literature. A 
new and very neat edition of the Will of King 
Alfred, in the original Saxon, with a literal 
English version, has recently appeared: it 
issued from the same press as the well-executed 
volume before us. Both these works are got 
up in the first style, and do the greatest credit 
to the Leicester typographers. 

To Mr. Cardale, the learned translator of 
the present volume, we are much indebted for 
his accurate Anglo-Saxon text, accompanied 
with a very faithful literal English version on 
the opposite page. Thus, those who are but 
little acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon may 
easily compare the present English with the 
original Saxon in King Alfred’s days. From 





the following short extract, it will be evident 
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that King Alfred translated this book from the 
iginal Latin into Saxon :— 


« #lfred, Kuning, 
wes wealhstod thisse 
bec, and hie of bec- 
Ledene on Englisc 
wende, swa hio nu is 

Hwilum he 
sette word be worde, 
hwilum andgit of and- 
gite, swa swa he hit 
tha sweotolost and 
andgitfullicost gerec- 
can mihte, for them 
mistlicum and manig. 
fealdum weoruld bis- 
gum the hine oft exg- 


“ Alfred, King, was 
translator of this book, 
and turned it from 
book-Latin into En- 
glish, as it now is done. 
Sometimes he set word 
by word, sometimes 
meaning of re 
as he the most plain 
and most clearly could 
render it, for the va- 
rious and manifold 
worldly occupations 
which often busied him 
both in mind and bo- 


ther ge on mode ge dy.” 
lichoman bisgodan. 

In this quotation we have a specimen of 
the pure Saxon, and an account of the state of 
mind in which the king was when he trans- 
lated Boethius out of Latin into Anglo-Saxon. 
Hehad, doubtless, in his troubles derived great 
comfort from reading Boethius, which may 
account for the peculiarity that is evident in 
this translation. While in the numerous other 
versions made by him he adheres closely to 
his text, in his Boethius he aspires to the 
character of an original writer: he amplifies 
and adds a variety of remarks and illustrations, 
or abridges his author according to his own 
judgment. By examining these variations, we 

see clearly the religious, moral, and in- 
tellectual character of Alfred the Great. Much 
has been done in the History of the Anglo- 
Saxons by Mr. Turner, chiefly with materials 
derived from the present work. 

Anitius Manlius Severinus Boethius, a Chris- 
tian agger grt was descended from a noble 
family, and was made consul in A.D. 510. 
He was a profound scholar; but for his zeal in 
defending a friend, he was sent to prison by 
Theodoric, king of Italy, where he wrote his 
immortal book De Consolatione Philosophie, 
which was translated into Anglo-Saxon by our 
illustrious King Alfred, and into English by 
Chaucer, about 1360. More recent transla- 
tions have been made from the Latin into 
English: an edition in 12mo., by Viscount 
Preston, 1712; another, with good notes and 
illustrations, in 8vo., by the Rev. P. Ridpath, 
1785 ;—but Mr. Cardale’s valuable work is the 
aly translation that has been made from the 
axon, 








Rybrent de Cruce. 3 vols. 12mo. H. Colburn. 
London, 1829. 

Tuts is a very clever novel, evidently the work 
fa young author, by the freshness and ori- 
ginality it displays. Its great merit is, a new 
and very interesting story, —its worst fault is 
an uncommon one, that of not making suffi- 
cient usé of its materials: in an experienced 
nd, Duport would have been more than 
merely a spirited sketch. To this we must 
also add, that of making the merit of the book 
depend too much on the mere pleasure of nar- 
Tative. A novelist now-a-days, who aspires 
to any thing more than the circulation of a 
season, must look far beyond the bare conduct 
of his story. We ask for beautiful description, 
for depth of thought, for accurate delineation 
character; and we expect that the writer 
should bring every power of his mind, every 
acquirement of his study, into action. We 
could quote passages of very exquisite poetry, 
and of very true philosophy, from our first- 
rate romances; and it is these and other such 
qualities that now constitute their great merit, 





and make their principal attraction. To this 
spirit of the age would we direct the attention 
of the author of Rybrent de Cruce; there is 
ample talent to justify the expectations we 
entertain of much future performance. It is 
difficult, by a single column or so, to give 
any idea of the merit depending on the pro- 
gress of a very intricate, though well-developed 
tale; yet the ensuing is a striking scene, and 
the curious to know the wherefore, can but refer 
to the pages themselves. We should observe, 
that one of the heroines of the story is suddenly 
missing, under very suspicious circumstances. 
“* Trefarley’s agony of distress, on hearing 
Geoffry’s intelligence, amounted almost to 
frenzy; while the steward’s disappointment at 
finding him thus ignorant of the whole transac- 
tion, instead of having already pursued and 
arrested Miss Starinville’s enemies (as he had 
hoped), was not a little severe. Few unneces- 
sary words, however, passed between them. 
Trefarley, well armed, flung himself on a horse, 
and, followed by Geoffry, they crossed the com- 
mon in silence, and at all the speed they could 
make, till, overtaking a young farmer, also on 
horseback, Geoffry drew up for a moment to 
explain to him their purpose, and invite his 
assistance. This was willingly granted, and 
both proceeded with redoubled speed to rejoin 
Trefarley, who was already some distance be- 
fore them. They now descended the hill, and 
were quickly met in the wood by the two ser- 
vants. Mr. Drywinkle, shrewd and suspicious 
even in the midst of his grief, here proposed 
sending Stephen home with the horses ; deem- 
ing, that Joe’s assistance, though perhaps less 
powerful, might be better relied on. He there- 
fore took the pistol from Stephen, and bestowed 
it on his new associate the young farmer, and 
all three followed Trefarley, who interfered 
with none of these arrangements (ascertaining 
only that his attendants were armed), down 
the steep track which has been before described, 
and through which he now plunged mid-leg 
deep in snow, with a desperation and activity 
that more than once threatened to leave his 
companions behind. Yet, when they reached 
the hollow grounds below, it was a considerable 
time (so changed was the appearance of all 
around, imbedded, as it was, in snow,) before 
Trefarley, notwithstanding his maddening 
anxiety, could discover the course of the little 
stream, which he knew must direct his path, 
or perceive among the distant and whitened 
trees the taller summit which had formerly 
served as his beacon. At length, however, he 
traced the rivulet, threading its crooked way 
between deep banks of snow, and thought he 
perceived afar the lofty tree which was to guide 
his course. Alas! no wreath of smoke, how- 
ever faint, curled near it, to indicate that he 
might find the hut inhabited; and without 
fire, what human beings could there have 
passed the night? Trefarley shuddered as he 
thought of Agatha’s sufferings, and strode on 
in dead and gloomy silence. The rest followed, 
one by one, forcing their way through brush- 
wood too thick to admit of two abreast. The 
track, such as it was, now buried in snow, 
they frequently missed; but Trefarley, keeping 
by the course of the rivulet, continued ascend- 
ing, and occasionally beheld the tree, which he 
felt convinced was the one he sought. At 
length he arrived at the turn he well remem- 
bered, and observed with horror, but in silence, 
that the bushes were here evidently more bent 
and displaced than on his former visit, as if 
more persons than one had passed violently 
through together. The snow covered all other 
traces, if such there were ; and Trefarley spoke 





but to direct his followers in a low whisper to 
force themselves through the brushwood on 
both sides, and thus prevent any ro 8 while 
he himself pushed up the path which he knew 
led directly to the hut. Geoffry would fain 
have shared this perilous lot, but Trefarley 
was inflexible, and promising to bring his com- 
panions round him by a shout, so soon as he 
should ascertain that no alarm had as yet 
caused the ruffians to disperse. They obeyed 
his injunctions, and he was quickly out of their 
sight. Several minutes elapsed before any 
sound reached them, when a low call, rather 
than a shout, was heard, and each breaking 
through the brushwood, hastened to the spot. 
At the door of the hut stood Trefarley alone, 
his pistol, indeed, in his hand, but in the calm 
attitude of despair, rather than any gesture of 
violence. He uttered in a few low tones, ‘She 
is not here—but you will find evil doings 
yonder !’ and he pointed to the hut, into which 
they all crowded with eager curiosity. There 
lay outstretched the body of the handsome and 
youthful Dugavet, new stiff, and as if cemented 
to the earth in his own coagulated blood, 
Though the interior of the building was too 
dim to allow of any very distinct vision, yet 
all perceived plainly enough that a scene of 
murder was before them, and a low and broken 
exclamation of horror burst from each, as they 
separately entered the hut. Shocked even to 
agony by the discovery that Miss Starinville 
was not there, while the broken bushes with- 
out, and the murdered man within, manifested 
but too well that some violent contest had taken 
place, which he felt a terrified assurance must 
have been on her account; Trefarley, on dis- 
covering the corpse, had stood for some minutes 
in total and almost distracted silence. But 
having aroused himself, and brought his fol- 
lowers round him, he now directed them to 
bring the body out, and prepare to remove it 
to the house; while he would himself, he said, 
hasten forward to break the dreadful tale to 
Clarina, and consult on farther means of re- 
covering her unhappy sister. Accordingly, 
gently lifting the corpse, the men brought it 
to the door, and laid it on the snow, upon 
which the risen sun was now glittering. All 
trace of the stormy passions which, but too 
often, were wont to agitate the lofty features 
of the rash and ill-fated Dugavet, had vanished, 
and his countenance wore the placidity and 
stillness of death. The ball having entered 
the back of his head, no stain of blood dis- 
figured his face ; which, now disguised no more 
by the ill-suited head-dress he had so long worn, 
but bordered only by his own raven locks clus- 
tering darkly round his open and noble brow, 
looked, even in death, transcendently hand- 
some. Trefarley, absorbed as he was in his 
own deep cares, gazed on it with interest and 
compassion, mingled with curiosity. Whence 
came, and who was this noble-looking stranger 
so foully murdered ?”’ 

We have now only to repeat our former 
commendations, and say that the author of 
Rybrent de Cruce (Miss Head, the sister of 
two popular authors) is one from whom we 
expect much future entertainment. 








Maw’s Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
We beg our readers to follow Mr. Maw and 
us, without pausing for introductions, alias 
interruptions, from page to page. The journal 
proceeds — 

“ About five o’clock, having come five or six 
leagues from Balsa Puerto, and the obstacles 
offered by the trees that were grounded not 
allowing us to proceed at night, we brought-to 
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a ‘ playa’ (a dry bank of sand), on which we 
cooked our suppers, and restowed the canoes. 
The Indians slept on the playa, under small 
tents made of tucuya, which they suspended to 
sticks fixed in the sand to keep off musquitoes, 
and, as we were afterwards told, more formid- 
able wild animals. I cannot answer for the 
truth, but on our expressing surprise that the 
Indians should sleep on the playas, to which 
we were repeatedly told wild beasts came down, 
and on which we not unfrequently saw traces 
of recent footsteps, our informers said that if 
no part of the body, a hand, &c. was exposed 
from under the canopy, tigers would come 
down and walk round, without attempting to 
molest the sleepers; but if a hand or a foot 
was to make its appearance, the result would 
probably be otherwise. Mr. Hinde and myself 
slept in the canoes, partly as considering them 
the best berths, and partly lest the Indians 
should attempt any tricks, which we had been 
told was not improbable; and to be ready to 
start early in the morning. The Indians ap- 
peared satisfied with having had sufficient to 
eat; and the only disturbance we met with 
during the night was from a few musquitoes, 
which had not yet become seriously trouble- 
some.” 

The canoemen turned out well. 

** About noon (says the writer) we stopped 
to cook, and as our canoemen’s manner of 
making a meal was rather original, I shall 
endeavour to describe it. The first point was 
to look out for a playa sufficiently above the 
level of the river to be quite dry, and, if pos- 
sible, one on which drift-wood had been left 
that might serve for fuel. The playa being 
found, the canoes were hauled close in, and 
made fast to stakes about the size of boat-hook 
staves, which were worked into the sand. The 
Indians then lost no time in jumping out with 


knives, choppers, &c., and ran in different 
directions to collect dry sticks and wood. After 
sufficient fuel was obtained, one took upon 
himself the office of cook, making the fire, 
whilst others peeled plantains and yucas, 
washed the meat, and cut it into pieces three 


or four inches square. In making a fire they 
were clever and expeditious. With a flint and 
steel (which an Indian, who can obtain it, is 
never without, and always carries with him, 
generally in a small netted bag slung over his 
shoulder) a light was struck on tinder made of 
bark, and kept in a piece of hollow bamboo, or 
on the pith of an aloe, also kept in a piece of 
bamboo. Sticks were then placed carefully with 
the ends together, leaving room for a draught, 
and logs laid at the sides to support and pro- 
tect the whole. The small sticks not being dry 
enough, chips were cut from larger and drier 
pieces, and in a few minutes they had a blaze. 
The fire being ready, the provisions which had 
been prepared were put together into a large 
earthen pot, and boiled, except some plantains 
that were roasted, the ripest with their skins 
on, the unripe ones peeled, as a substitute for 
bread. We found that the Indians invariably 
preferred dried monkeys to dried wild boar, 
always taking the former when allowed to 
choose, and even stealing the last when only 
one was left. The yuca is a species of mandioca 
or casaca root, but it is not poisonous. When 
boiled, particularly with meat, it has much the 
flavour of a roasted Spanish chestnut. When 
the pot had boiled, and the mess was sufficiently 
cooked, it was taken off the fire, and the Indians 
squatted round it, sitting on their hams, each 
helping himself, and gorging as long as any 
thing eatable was left. All being devoured, 
they started up, ran into the river to about the 


depth of their knees, and again squatting down, 
threw the water over their heads and backs 
with their hands. After which they swallowed 
copious draughts of chicha, made by taking a 
handful of chewed yucas, which their wives 
and female friends had been employed in pre- 
paring before we started, and which was kept 
in earthen jars covered with leaves, and mixing 
it with water in a large calabash by the hand. 
By the time all was finished, their bodies ap- 
peared pretty nearly ready to burst; and being 
satisfied, they became noisy. They were, how- 
ever, willing, good-tempered creatures, and 
gave us no trouble. Preparing and devouring 
a meal usually took these Indians from an hour 
to an hour and a half.” 

The Guallaga, into which a course of about 
a hundred miles brought the canoes, is far 
superior to the Cachi Yaco; and Mr. M. 
states— 

* Below the junction of the river from the 
westward the water deepened to five fathoms 
when clear of islands, and three and a half 
abreast of islands. The breadth of the Guallaga 
was variable; but when clear of islands, I 
think it was from a third to half a mile. The 
rate of the current at the time we came down 
was about four miles per hour; but I suppose 
this varies according to the season, and even to 
the daily rains. The trees on the banks were 
not generally large; we occasionally saw one 
or two above the rest, and which the Indians 
said were muenas. Their branches were twisted 
much like the English oak. Numerous birds, 
mostly of the parrot species, flew across the 
river during the early and latter parts of the 
day; but in the heat of the day all was quiet. 
At sunset we arrived off the entrance of a 
small creek, which passes through the eastern 
bank to the pueblo of Santa Cruz. On enter- 
ing, the canoemen blew their horn, and we 
proceeded up. Blowing on a horn, or making 
@ hoise ‘On sotme other instrument, is an old 
custom amongst the Indians, and signifies a 
pacific intention. It appeared probable, that 
in. their numerous combats previous to the 
visits of the missionaries, a strict silence, so as 
to surprise an enemy, was their principal ma- 
neeuvre, whilst a noise was made to announce 
an approach, and that no hostility was in- 
tended. Had we been hostilely inclined, we 
could scarcely have chosen a worse place to go 
up than the creek we were now in. Its wind- 
ings almost equalled those of a labyrinth, and 
the banks were steep and covered with wood ; 
whilst the breadth, which at the entrance 
might have been ten or twelve yards, and the 
depth a fathom to a fathom and a half, de- 
creased, until, some trees having fallen across, 
and the stumps of others sticking in the chan- 
nel, it was not easy to get even our small 
canoes up. After going about a mile we came 
to a small basin, on the right bank of which, 
and on a rising ground, stands the pueblo of 
Santa Cruz. Numbers of dogs gave notice of 
our arrival, and we landed to seek the gover- 
nor. We found him sitting on the trunk of a 
tree that had been felled, smoking a cigar, 
and dressed in a frock and trowsers made of 
tucuya. He rose to meet us; and having 
learnt who we were, very civilly walked with 
us to his rancho, and offered us a mess of 
roonsooka for supper. We soon found that 
this officer’s character was that of a complete 
Nimrod. In answer to our inquiries for in- 
formation respecting the productions of his 
district, he said he had no information to give. 
His district produced nothing ; but when roon- 
sookas, sachywakas, and tigers, were mentioned, 





he entered with rapture on that part of the 


subject, and gave us glowing accounts of the 
Indian manner of hunting, modestly premising, 
that ‘ he knew a little about that ;’ and con. 
cluded by expressing his surprise, almost re. 
gret, that ‘ tigers’ were becoming scarce in his 
neighbourhood—(he had told us of the destruc. 
tion of ten!) Much of the spirit of the go. 
vernor’s description depended on the accom. 
panying manner, which to him was evidently 
quite natural, particularly where, with a spear 
in his hand, he described the tiger at bay; 
any repetition of mine, therefore, must fall 
far short of the original. Nevertheless, as his 
account was infinitely superior to any other 
we received, I endeavour to follow it. Early 
in the morning the huntsmen, accompanied by 
dogs, go down to the banks of the river; and 
having found a track on some of the playas 
leading from the water, they know that the 
beast has been drinking, and is gone to his 
den to sleep. The dogs are laid on the scent, 
followed by the huntsmen through the Mon. 
tafia, until the animal they are in chase of is 
in sight. Should it be a tiger, the dogs 

back, and the beast turns to defend himself, 
places himself on his haunches ready to spring, 
and, in the governor’s language, ‘ roars till 
the woods tremble.’ He is at bay; it is then 
that the boldest of the party must face him. 
The huntsman, armed with a short spear, 
advances directly to the tiger’s front. Each 
is aware of his danger, and each watches for 
a favourable opportunity. Were the hunts. 
man to rush in and make too strong a thrust, 
the smoothness of the tiger’s fur, and the 
toughness of his skin, would turn aside the 
spear, the man lose his balance, and in all pro- 
bability pay the forfeit of his life for his folly. 
To prevent or avoid this, the blunt end of the 
spear is held in the right hand ; the left foot 
a little advanced, and the spear pushed through 
the hollow of the left hand with a smart, but 
not too heavy a blow, so as to recover it in- 
stantly, or, if the weapon enters, to push it 
home, if possible, to the tiger’s heart. I do 
not suppose that all the animals killed in this 
manner are equal to Bengal tigers; but there 
are some animals in this part of South Ame. 
rica coming under the general denomination 
of ¢ tiger,’ which are very formidable,—at least 
quite sufficiently so for most men not to feel 
ambitious of standing before one at bay, armed 
only with a short spear. After supper the 
governor shewed us his various sporting im- 
plements, as well as weapons for attack and 
defence. They consisted of two spears for land 
animals ; harpoons and bows and arrows (the 
heads of the latter separate from the shafts, 
with lines secured to them) for fish; and a 
pucuna several feet longer than any other we 
had seen, the mouth-piece ornamented with 
tigers’ teeth instead of boars’ tusks. His dogs 
were common curs, something resembling the 
pyars of India. The flesh of the roonsooka, 
which had been given us for supper, and which 
was part of the governor’s previous day’s game, 
somewhat resembled pork: it was not par- 
ticularly good, and we were afterwards told is 
not considered wholesome. Although this ani- 
mal comes, I believe, under the general deno- 
mination of wild boar, of which there are 
numerous varieties on the Marafion, it has 
three jointed toes, instead of two horned hoofs, 
on each foot, and, like the tapir, it goes much 
into the water. I here got the skin of a tapir 
from a man who wanted beads, or some other 
European manufacture for it; but as these 
were stowed away in the canoes, he was 
obliged to take money. I also bought the skin 





of a large red marmot from the governor, and 
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some beans, of which he did not know the 
name, but which he said were considered a 
remedy for the flux. The oil is got by cutting 
the beans into pieces, boiling them, and taking 
the scum. A torch made of copal, tied up in 
a plantain stalk, was burning as a light. The 
copal is got near the pueblo. We learnt also 
that some white bees-wax is found, and is 
there worth six reals a pound. Yucas and 
plantains were considered as matters of course, 
being the principal support of the inhabitants. 
The governor also informed us, that there is a 
small stream entering the Guallaga about two 

es above Santa Cruz, which communicates 
with the Ucayali, but is not navigable even for 
canoes. The pueblo of Santa Cruz was built 
about fourteen years previous to our arrival. 
It contained about twenty ranchos, built in a 
similar manner to those of Balsa Puerto. The 
present governor had ruled since the founda- 
tion of the pueblo, and perhaps managed better 
than amore polished magistrate, as his prowess 
in hunting probably tends to maintain his 
authority. That he entered into the party 
feelings of his pueblo was evident ; for when 
on our landing we had inquired of him whether 
it would be safe to leave the canoes with the 
Indians, without any one to look out on them, 
he asked where they were from; and being 
told from Balsa Puerto, he said,—‘ Yes, they 
would be safe ; the Balsa Puerto Indians were 
honest men, but all the Laguna people were 
thieves.” We afterwards found there was a 


feud between the Indians of Santa Cruz and 
those of Laguna; and when the Laguna In- 
dians were with us, the governor’s charge was 
not proved.-+- ss 2 4 

“ We here began to be annoyed by an insect 
about the size of a small ant, but resembling in 
appearance the common summer-fly of England. 


The natives call it pium. It is most trouble- 
some during the day, relieving guard with the 
musquito, which prefers the night. Whilst 
biting, it does not smart like the musquito, 
but fills itself with blood and leaves the pore 
running, after which a small black mark, about 
the size of a small pin’s head, continues for 
days, and even weeks, and the part bitten 
swells. These insects are so innumerable and 
persevering, that we found it impossible to 
keep clear of them; and in one part of the 
passage our hands were so much swelled, that 
the knuckles were not discernible * * * 

“ The Indians of Laguna live principally on 
fish, plantains, and yucas; they also drink 
large quantities of chicha, of which they make 
four kinds, from maize, yucas, plantains, and 
chuntas, a large red, fleshy palm-nut. The 
yuca-chica is the best, and is made by boiling 

yuca, chewing part, crushing the re- 

t On coming lower down where they were employed, 
we are told—‘* Whilst we were with the padre, some In- 
dians came to ask his blessing previous to their leaving 
the pueblo. We therefore availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity to request, that in giving his benediction to our 
canoemen, he would add an injunction for them to behave 
Well whilst with us, and also to explain that they would be 
supplied with provisions, and that we should endeavour 
to treat them with justice; only requiring that they 
Would work, and not occasion trouble, as we had not 
had any with the Balsa Puerto men. Whether it was the 
padre’s injunction that induced them to pay more atten- 
tion, or their natural character, the manner in which the 

canoemen became acquainted with our habits was 
surprising. Savages as they were, in the course of a few 
days they were as well acquainted with us as if we had 
been together all our lives; and had it been possible for 
us tohave taken them and their canoes the whole way 
down the aranon, we might have made the passage in 
about half the time, and with comparative ease. One of 
Mr. Hiyide’s crew was blind; but he was an excellent 

,» cheerful, and seldom at a loss. My coxswain 
had inuch the cut and manner of an old quarter-master ; 
a0¢, indeed, on the whole, there are few European 
bats’ crews who would have been superior to our Laguna 
Qnoemen.” 





mainder, and again boiling it: when wanted 
for use, it is mixed with water by the hand. 
Maize chicha is made by crushing and boiling 
the grain, after which a moderate quantity of 
chewed cumal, a root resembling yuca, or po- 
tato, and having a red skin, is added, and the 
whole boiled again. It will not keep longer 
than a week. Plantains are taken when very 
ripe, peeled, bruised, and boiled ; after which 
they are strained through sieves made of 
rushes, and again boiled. Chuntas are boiled, 
and the stones taken out, crushed, mixed with 
water, boiled and strained. This chica is con- 
sidered better than the plantain, but not equal 
to that made from maize or yucas.” 

It was on the 21st, viz. six days after start- 
ing by water, that our travellers arrived at the 
junction of the Guallago with the Maraiion— 
where Mr. M. says, ‘* supposing myself to be 
the first British officer that had ever em- 
barked on the trunk of this the largest ‘river of 
the world, we drank the health of his royal 
highness the lord high admiral, and, joined by 
the Indians, gave three cheers. The junction 
of the Guallaga with the Marafion has been 
lavishly described by the missionaries. I can 
only say it did not produce those impressions 
on my mind which their description had led 
me to expect. The basin formed might be 
about a mile across ; but there was a dry bank 
of sand towards the middle, with a bar at the 
entrance of the Guallaga, on which I sounded 
in only one fathom and a half: perhaps we 
were not in the deepest water. * * * 

Descending: ‘* Iquitos is noted for its manu- 
facture of grass hammocks, one of which I got 
for a knife. As usual, we inquired for other 
specimens, and, as usual, found it difficult to 
obtain any. Some monkeys’ skins were of- 
fered to us, and we got a number of paroquets 
not much larger than sparrows, and which are 
common in this part of the country. There 
was a wild turkey-hen and a peury that be- 
longed to some of the Indians; but we could 
not get them. A few feathers, some birds 
badly stuffed, and a bunch of the root with 
which the Indians stupify fish, were the re- 
mainder of our acquisitions. The root is, I 
understand, a deadly poison, its effects having 
been tried since our return to England by a 
scientific gentleman, who, wishing to ascertain 
whether it was ‘ narcotic,’ bit a small quan- 
tity, which was near proving too much.” 

(Conclusion next week]. 








CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 
(Third Notice; conclusion. ] 
Tue self-drawn portrait of a man of talent, 
rank, and influence, (for genuine correspond- 
ence furnishes all the traits necessary to such a 
picture) in every relation with society, cannot, 
at any time, fail of being interesting to the 
observer of human character, and of the man- 
ners and feelings of a people; and no era 
could surpass that of our second Charles, and 
few portraits that of the Earl of Chesterfield, 
for an interest of this sort. His youthful pages 
are prurient and dissolute; his manhood pro- 
fligate, yet mixed up with consequence in the 
serious revolutions which, ** handy dandy,” 
transformed the nobleman into the exiled 
pauper, and raised the soldier of fortune to 
wealth and luxury; his premature old age 
exhibits the penalties of the excesses of some 
quickly-spent years; and the whole is a me- 
morable example of a licentious individual, one, 
and indicative, of a licentious age. Lord Ches- 
terfield appears to have been among the most 
devoted to pleasures, and the most clever of his 
contemporaries ; but, with all his follies and 


vices (the follies and vices of his day), as a 
public man faithful to his friends, and honest 
to his country,—a rare example, when tergic 
versation and want of principle were mone 
strously notorious. Consulting his honour (as 
seems evident) as well as his ease, he frequently 
declined the foremost official appointments ; 
and in his attachments to sovereigns and 
statesmen, as well as to principles, he evinces 
a firmness and sincerity which would reflect a 
lustre upon the more moral names of our, at 
least, less openly dissolute times. But we are 
not going to pen a homily, and therefore hasten 
to our concluding selections. Our first is a 
characteristic anecdote. During a severe ill- 
ness, he tells us, ‘* a surgeon intimated to his 
lordship that his foot was mortified, and asked 
if he should amputate the limb. ‘ To this I 
answered, that as I was come into the world 
with two legs, I would go out of the world 
with two legs, and not have it cut off. But it 
pleased God that there was no gangreen or 
mortification.’ ” 

One of the striking features of this age was 
the excessive courteousness and French style of 
compliment * which prevailed in all the inter. 
course of life — gilding even the most flagrant 
depravity. We cannot cite the strangest in.. 
stances, but must content ourselves with a 
letter from this erratic and intriguing noble- 
man to his wife, in the midst of all his aber- 
rations, 


“ To my Wife, the Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
daughter to the Duke of Ormonde, after the 
death of our Son, and of my Mother’s Hus- 
band, Mr. Onele. 1660-1. 

“ My Dear,—Although I am yet hardly at 
Lester, I can not forbear giving you an account 
of my thoughts, to let you know how sensible 
Iam of the justice that attends your melan- 
choly. Iam now going to a house of mourn. 
ing, and in your absence (to mee) the plea- 
singst objects doe appear vailed. But I dare 
Say noe more, since things that come nearest 
to perfection are taken for their contrarie ; 
the devoutest man is often thought an hipocrit, 
and the most perfect frindship is judged dissi- 
mulation : therefore mine shall now only appear 
in begging that you will be good to your selfe, 
and have an equall return of kindness for him 
who is your, &c.” 

Be it remarked, that this lady was about 
twenty, and, as Grammont reports, with a 
heart always open to tender engagements, 
neither scrupulous with regard to constancy 
nor delicate with regard to sincerity!!! Yet 
the following is another of her faithless lord’s 
letters to her in 1664, the year before her 
early death : — 

“ My Dear,—If my messengers were as 
quick as my thoughts, you would hear from 
mee every minute, for since fate and my incli- 
nations made me yours, I have constantly 
thank’d Heaven for that blessing ; therefore let 
us banish all those little storms that commonly 
attend a married life; for if your kindness can 
rise to a pitch like mine, our happiness is in- 





* Take a well-turned specimen: ‘* It is so natural to 
be pleased with the praise of great and able men, that 
tho’ wee know wee do not deserve it, yet wee cannot but 
hope that it rather aay from some mistake occa- 
sioned by their partiality or kindness than from the com- 
plemental style of this age, which, in my opinion, borders 
a little to much upon flattery. In your lordship’s last 
letter you ate pleased rather to let me see what I should 
be than what I am; for the favourable character which 
your lordship has so neatly drawn, and says the world 
gives me, seems only a fine picture, which doth more 
shew the skill of him who made it than represent him 
who it so little resembles. My lord, all { will say on this 
subject is, that tho’ I must yield to most of your freinds 
and servants in merit, yet I will do it to none of them in 





affection; for 1 am, with all the zeal imaginable, &c.” 
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cluded in ourselves. I here must make a pause 
to recover breath, since just now the unex- 
pected newse of my best freind’s having lost 
his has almost taken mine, The Lord F. is 
dead, and with him as much worth as fraile 
man contains. Oh sad condition of mortals, 
who worship what is past, desire what is to 
come, and seldom injoy the present ; therefore 
let misfortunes teach us to be wise, and in the 
small circles of our lives thank Heaven for all 
our blessings, and consider how many are in a 
wors estate than wee. Let this make us im- 
brace our freinds, forgive our enemies, and 
willingly submit ourselves to his protection, 
who, I hope, will crown you with glory, and 
mee with happyness in being yours, &c.” 

Twenty years later we find the subjoined 
striking passage in a letter to Mr. Bates: 

“ We are here told that Sir Thomas Arm- 
atrong® died well; which makes mee think 
that it is easier to die well then to live well. 
But I have long observed, that few persons 
doe die timerously on a scaffold, or resolutely 
on a bed; so that, by the manner of taking 
leave, nobody can judge the success of the 
journy.” 

There are several such pithy sentences in 
various parts: for example:—‘‘ Alas! my lord, 
ambition, though to empire, is thought vaine ; 
and you know to well, that one halfe hower 
spent with a prince in some amorous intrige, 
shall advance a man more than ten years con- 
sumed in battels ; for courts have ever been the 
paradise of vice, where ’tis rewarded, and the 
hell of vertu, where ’tis punished.”’ 

’ The next is a characteristic letter of the 
same date, though wonderfully applicable to 
the present, and perhaps to every other epoch. 

To Lord Fauconberg. 
** London, when he was in Yorkshire, 1684. 

“© My Lord,—To take noe more notice of a 
freind in the country than if he were in the 
grave, is an unpardonable peice of indifference ; 
and, on the other side, to tire them continually 
with letters, were to distarbe that quiet which, 
perhaps, they left the town to enjoy. To 
keepe a meane betweene these extreams is very 
hard; tis enough that wee intend it. This 
last has been a weeke of great alterations in 
our court affayres. The Lord Radnor is dis- 
charged his attendance as president of the 
council ; the Lord Rochester is removed from 
the treasury, and Mr. Godolphin put in his 
place, whose office of secretary is conferd on 
my Lord Middleton. ’Tis an odd daunce 
amoung the statesmen: few persons yet know 
who began it, nor who fiddles to it; but ’tis 
certaine my Lord Kochester has the hardest 
change in it, who, if he pleases, is designed to 
succeed my Lord Radnor in the presidentship 
of the councill. At all these revolutions (as 
Virgill’s sheapard says) non equidem invideo, 
miror magis ; and I cannot but congratulate 
the felicity of this age that affords so many 
persons equally fit for the treasury, secretaries 
of state, presidents of the councill, or what 
you please. Formerly, ’twas thought these re- 
quired different talents, studyes, and educations. 
Methinks it should be comfortable for all that 
have any pretences at court, to observe these 
great imployments under so swift a rotation, 
that every man of merit may hope to tast of 
them in his turne; and I wish, for the publicke 
as well as mysclfe, that some of them may 
bring your lordship to town this winter. I 
am, &e.”’ 

A letter to the Earl of Arran, descriptive of 


* «* Sir Thomas Armstrong was executed on Friday, 
the 22d of June, 1:34 on the attainder of outlawry for 





the death of “ the Merrie Monarch” (1684-5) 
is of too much historical interest to be omitted. 
“ My Lord,—I writ the last post, at the 
king’s backstairs, a short letter to the Duke of 
Ormond, when I had so great a trouble upon 
mee and such a confusion of mind (by reason of 
my being surprised with his majesties desperat 
condition, who wee thought just before out of 
danger) that I hardly knew then, or doe now 
remember, what I writ; and, seriously, I am 
but little better able to doe it now, though I 
have had much more time to recollect myselfe. 
My lord, I doe not love to be the first declarer 
of ill newse, and I am confident your lordship 
will have heard of the king’s death, by an ex- 
press, long before this paper can come to you ; 
and therefore I will onely say that, as to the 
manner of it (of which I was a witness, as 
having watched two whole nights with him 
and saw him expire), nothing could be greater ; 
and, should I but mention half the remarkable 
passages that came to my cognisance, they 
would be much more proper to fill a volume 
with than a letter; and, therefore, I will only 
say, in short, that he died as a good Christian, 
asking and praying often for God’s and 
Christ’s mercy; as a man of great and un- 
daunted courage, in never repining at the loss 
of life, or for that of three kingdoms; as a 
good-natured man, in a thousand particulars ; 
for when the queene sent to aske his pardon 
for any thing that shee had ever done amisse, 
he answered that shee never had offended him, 
and therefore needed noe pardon, but that he 
had need of hers, and did hope that shee would 
not refuse it him. Hee exprest extraordinary 
great kindness to the duke his brother, and 
asked him often forgiveness for any hardships 
he had ever put upon him, assuring him of 
the tenderness of his love, and that he wil- 
lingly left him all.he had; desiring him, for 
his sake, to be kind to his poor children, when 
he was gon. Lastly, he asked his subjects 
pardon for any thing that had been neglected, 
or acted conterary to the best rules of a good 

overnment.; and told those who stood about 
fis bed, how sorry he was for giving them so 
much trouble by his being so long a dieing; 
desiring often death to make more haist to 
free him from his pain, and the bystanders 
from their attendance. Your lordship, I am 
sure, would have thought it very touching to 
have been a spectator of this dismal scene, and 
to have seene this brave and worthy prince lye 
in the horrid agonie of death, with all the 
paines immaginable upon him, from six at 
night till twelve the next day, at which time 
he died. I confess I could not forbeare expres- 
sing to effeminat a nature, nor am I able to 
repeat this now to your lordship without being 
very sensible of, soe generall a losse: and, 
therefore, I can say noe more but that I 
am, &c.” 

The gathering of the clouds which were to 
end in the ruin of James II. is anticipated with 
great ability and prescience, in a letter to Lord 
Halifax, December 10, 1686. 

“ My Lord,—I received your lordship’s of 
the 5th instant, and am concernd to find, that 
one who so well understands the misteries of 
state, and how to weather out a storme, should 
now despaire of safety. It makes me often 
think how many blessings must unite to 
make a kingdom happy; for tho’ wee have 
now a prince whose study is his countries 
glory, whose courage would give him luster 
without a throne, whose assiduity in business 
makes him his own cheif minister, and whose 
greatest recreations are his fleets and armies ; 





yet heaven, it seems, hath found a way to 
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make all this more terrible than lovely. Riches, 
arts, and arms, did never flourish more than 
now within this ile, where property and lawes 
are stil preserved, tho’ many say, ‘ quid fatient 
leges, uby tanta potentia regnat?’ For men 
are generally discontented, and dread the being 
shewd some other way to heaven. Holland, 
that sees their own religion extirpated in 
France, and how subject wee are here to 
change, trembles at the frowns of two mighty 
kings, espetially when they remember the 
grounds of their misterious union twen 
years agoe; and what owr embassader then 
sayd on that subject to his Catholick majesty, 
But God is the great ruler of the harts of 
kings ; and tho’ the morning is overcast and 
threatens thunder, yet they and wee may see 
it change into a glorious day ; and, therefore, 
do not yet despond, nor rack your thoughts to 
find the deep decrees of fate, but be happy as 
long as you can, and make me so, in being 
always kind to, &c.’’ 

Though we extract only this document, we 
ought to say that many of his lordship’s letters 
written about this period, are marked with ex. 
traordinary discrimination, and clearly foretell 
the coming catastrophe. In 1688, he writes, 
** I do daly receive, my lord, so many marks 
of your favour and civility, that I despair of 
deserving them, and must confess that nothing 
but your kindness could supply my want of 
merit. The account your lordship gives me of 
the cabals that are making in the House of 
Lords against some of our great ministers, is 
what I have long expected ; and I believe that 
they themselves have little reason to be sur. 
prised at it; for those who in a short time 
get vast estates, high titles of honour, and 
great offices, by sailing with every wind till the 
poor bark is almost sinking, must allow those 
who are in danger of drowning to complain of 
them who steer the boat. Seriously, since the 
time of the first Romans, self-interest has been 
the great disease that has most infected man- 
kind, and I doubt it has destroyd in this king. 
dom most of those publick spirits, who formerly 
preferred a generall good before a private ad- 
vantage : but this is a subject that some of your 
lordship’s freinds, as well as mine, wil not like 
to heare of, and therefore I do intreat your 
lordship to burn this paper, and to believe 
that I am entirely,” &c. 

The annexed letter from * Mr. John Dry- 
den, the poet,” to Lord C., in Feb. 1696, is of 
too much literary interest to be omitted in the 
Literary Gazette. 

** My Lord,—I have hitherto wanted confi- 
dence to give your lordship the trouble of a 
letter, which I design’d almost a year together, 
and am now forced to take this opportunity or 
wholly loose it. My translation of Virgil is 
already in the press, and I can not possibly 
deferr the publication of it any longer than 
Midsummer Term at farthest. I have hin- 
dered it thus long in hopes of his return, for 
whom and for my conscience I have suffered, 
that I might have layd my authour at his feet: 
but now, finding that God’s time for ending 
our miseries is not yet, I have been advised 
to make three severall dedications, of the 
Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Eneis. The 
Eclogues have been desired a yeer ago by my 
Lord Clifford, whose father, the treasurer, was 
my patron; the Eneids, by the: Marquess of 
Normanby; and if I durst presume so farr, 
I would humbly offer the Georgiques*to your 
lordship’s patronage. They are not, I confess, 
the most specious part of Virgil, but, in re- 
venge, they are his masterpiece ; in which he 





has not onley outdone all other poets, but him- 
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self. Accordingly, I have labourd, and I may 
say have cultivated the Georgiques with more 
care than any other part of him; and, as I 
think myself, with more success. *Tis suitable 
to the retird life which you have chosen, and 
to your studies of philosophy. From the first 
hour since I have had the happiness of being 
known to your lordship, I have alwayes pre- 
fered you in my poor esteem to any other 
nobleman ; and that in all respects. And you 
may please to believe me as an honest man, 
that I have not the least consideration of any 
profit in this address, but onely of honouring 
my self by dedicating to you. By this time, 
my lord, you may perceive why I have been 
solicitous to procure the favour of your being 
one of the subseribers to this worke. And, to 
return to the beginning of my letter, *twas 
upon a just diffidence of my success in this pre- 


sumption that I have humour’d my natural 


bashfulness, in not addressing (this) to you 
sooner. But, as teeming women must speak 
at last, or loose their longing, so I am con- 
strain’d to beg that I may not miscarry of my 
translation, who am, with all manner of humi- 
lity, &c.”’ 

In return, the patron seems to have sent the 
poet a handsome compliment ; for in his reply, 
after the publication, in August of the same 
year, Dryden says— 

“T can not pretend to acknowledg, as I 
ought, the noble present which I have received 
from your lordship, any more than I can pre- 
tend to have deserv’dit. I will not think that, 
like Sylla, you rewarded a bad poet, and, at 
the same time, commanded him to write no 
more; for the greatest vallue I can put upon 
my selfe is your favourable opinion of my 
verses. I am glad that they have pleas’d the 
world ; but I am proud that they have pleased 
your lordship. By the largeness of your pre- 
sent, I must conclude that you considered who 
gave, and not who was to receive; and I know 
but one who made this reflection before your 
lordship, and that was Alexander. I am sure 
Ineed not say that I have avoided flattery in 
my dedication; for your character was esta- 
blished with all who had the honour of know- 
ing you. I have onely spread it amongst those 
who had not that happiness; as being from 
a of my hart, and without poetry, 

ce? 


With this we conclude; only again remark- 
ing, that though some of these letters are com- 
paratively unimportant, and others too strong 
for the decency of our day, yet they are, with 
all their faults, extremely curious to the gene- 
ral reader, as historical portraits and sketches 
ofacorrupt age. We regret to cite any in- 
stance of the tendency to profaneness which 
the principal writer exhibits ; but, as we cannot 
copy his amorous offences, we must, to render 
our review a just one, specify his laxity in the 
other respect. 

‘* T would sooner (he says in a letter of 1756) 
have returned you my most humble thanks for 
your last favour, had I not been tormented by 
such a cold.as I think is attended with a legion 
of devils; I mean head-ake, tooth-ake, coff, 
and defluction in my eyes, &c.; which makes 
me often wish that there were somebody now, 
as there was formerly, that could send them all 
into a herd of swine. Seriously, I am not only 
obliged to keep my chamber, but to be the 
most part of the day upon my bed, and there- 
fore I know you will not expect a long letter at 
this time from, &c.”’ 

The following, theugh gay, are rather witty 
than really objectionable. 

‘“* My-daughter Betty returnd this day from 


Nottingham, where shee met your pious bro- 
ther, who, shee sayes, looks very ill, and is ob- 
served to be grown very melancholy. I hope 
the thoughts of his going to heaven doe not 
trouble him; and yet I have often observed 
that the saint and the sinner are equally un- 
willing to come to the trial which of them has 
acted the wisest part.” ” ” +f 

“ The last week, I received a letter from 
the Speaker of the House of Lords, to com- 
mand my attendance on the house, or else to 
send two persons to sweare at the bar of the 
house that Iam not able to come. I confess 
I doe think this very hard; for since a man 
who is not well dos not some times know him 
self whether he is able to undertake such a 
journy, how can he honestly send two persons 
to sweare that they beleive he is not in a con- 
dition to come up? Besides, this is but a late 
custom ; and when I moved the last session in 
the house to have it renewed, it was upon a 
change of government, to oblige all the peers 
to come and take a new oath to a new master. 
But now that the kingdom is so well setled, I 
can not conceive why your lordships should in- 
danger the damning us poor country lords and 
our servants, by tempting them to forsweare 
themselves. And how can the house expect 
this obedience from us, who are at a hundred 
miles distance, when at the same time several 
of the bishops will neither send nor come ?” 

Our last quotation adverts to a curious par- 
liamentary practice ; and with it we bid adieu 
to this very entertaining volume. 








CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S AMERICA. 
PursvuinG our view of these volumes, and 
endeavouring to afford the public a sufficient 
idea of their quality, we now transcribe an 
account of Charleston slave-market. In per- 
ambulating that city, Captain Hall says — 

“ My attention was arpested on the way by 
a circumstance which I might certainly have 
expected in Charleston, but somehow had not 
looked for. On reaching the Exchange, in the 
centre of which the post-office is placed, I heard 
the sound of several voices in the street, like 
those of an auctioneer urging an audience to 
bid for his goods. I walked to the side of the 
gallery overlooking a court or square, in which 
a number of people were collected to purchase 
slaves and other property. One man was sell- 
ing a horse on which he was mounted, and 
riding up and down the streets; another, in 
the same way, was driving about in a curricle, 
bawling out to the spectators to make an offer 
for his carriage and horses. But of course my 
attention was most taken up with the slave 
market. A long table was placed in the mid- 
dle of the street, upon which the negroes were 
exposed, not one by one, but in families at a 
time. From this conspicuous station they were 
shown-off by two auctioneers, one at each end 
of the table, who called out the biddings, and 
egged on the purchasers by chanting the praises 
of their bargains. 
ried in number. The first consisted of an old 
infirm woman, a stout broad-shouldered man, 
apparently her son, his wife, and two children. 
The auctioneer, having told the names of each, 
and described their qualifications, requested 
the surrounding gentlemen to bid. One hun- 
dred dollars for each member of the family, or 
590 for the whole party, was the first offer. 
This gradually rose to 150, at which sum they 
were finally knocked down; that is to say, 
750 dollars for the whole, or about £170. 
Several other families were then put up in 
succession, who brought irom 250 to 260 dol- 





lars each member, including children at the 


These parties of slaves va- | place, 


breast, as well as old people quite incapable of 
work. The next party was exceedingly inte- 
resting. The principal person was a stout well. 
built man, or, as the auctioneer called him, ‘ a 
fellow who was a capital driver.’ His wife 
stood by his side—a tall, finely proportioned, 
and really handsome woman, though as black 
as jet. Her left arm encircled a child about 
six months old, who rested, in the oriental 
fashion, on the hip bone. To preserve the 
balance, her body was inclined to the right, 
where two little urchins clung to her knee, 
one of whom, evidently much frightened, 
clasped its mother’s hand, and never relin- 
quished it during the sale which followed. The 
husband looked grave and somewhat sad; but 
there was a manliness in the expression of his 
countenance, which appeared strange in a per- 
son placed in so degraded a situation. What 
struck me most, however, was au occasional 
itouch of anxiety about his eye as it glanced 
from bidder to bidder, when new offers were 
made. It seemed to imply a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the character of the different parties 
competing for him—and his happiness or mi- 
sery for life, he might think, turned upon a 
word! The whole of this pretty group were 
neatly dressed, and altogether so decorous in 
their manner, that I felt my interest in them 
rising at every instant. The two little boys, 
who appeared to be twins, kept their eyes fixed 
steadily on their mother’s face, At first they 
were quite terrified, but eventually they be- 
came as tranquil as their parents. The strug- 
gle amongst the buyers continued for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, till at length they were 
knocked down for 290 dollars a-piece, or 1450 
dollars for the whole family—about £330 ster- 
ling.. I learnt from a gentleman afterwards, 
that the negroes, independently of the import- 
ant consideration of being purchased by good 
masters, have a singular species of pride on 
these occasions in fetching a high price; hold- 
ing it, amongst themselves, as disgraceful to be 
sold for a small sum of money. This fact, be- 
sides shewing how difficnlt it is to subdue 
utterly the love of distinction, may perhaps be 
useful in teaching us never to take for granted 
that any one boasting the human form, how. 
ever degraded in the scale, is without some 
traces of generous feeling. Indeed, I have fre- 
quently heard from judicious and kind-hearted 
slave-holders—for many such there are in Ame- 
rica—that however difficult and thankless it 
often proves, yet there is always sufficient en- 
couragement—sometimes as a matter of feeling, 
sometimes as a matter of interest—to treat 
these poor people not as the inferior animals, 
with so many of whose attributes we are apt to 
invest them; but, on the contrary, as men 
gifted more or less with generous motives, ¢a- 
pable of being turned to account.” 

To this picture of men in the lowest state of 
degradation, we shall append an example of 
manners in the upper classes of the same 


* On the evening of the 29th of February, 
we attended a ball given in the great rooms 
belonging to the St. Andrew’s Society, to which 
we had been most kindly invited by the Jockey 
Club of Charleston. A traveller should speak 
with great caution—I may say reluctance—of 
the private manners and customs of foreign 
countries, since there is almost a universal un- 
willingness amongst the natives to be com- 
mented upon, in these respects, even when 
nothing is found fault with. Nevertheless, so 
many characteristic features of every country 
are displayed in ball-rooms or o:her public 





assemblies, that where no personal descriptions 
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are thought of, or can by any means be made 
applicable, it may be allowable occasionally to 
advert to such things for the purpose of illus- 
trating graver.matters. If such inferences be 
drawn with fairness and good-humour, the na- 
tives themselves ought, I think, to be rather 
amused than otherwise, by seeing themselves 
reflected from the mirror of a stranger’s mind. 
At all events, Iam sure, for my own part, I 
have laughed heartily at the graphic accounts 
I have read of Edinburgh parties, in more than 
one American book of travels. The room was 
large, the ball handsomely got up, and every 
thing ordered in the best style, with one small 
exception—the ladies and gentlemen appeared 
to be entire strangers to one another. The 
ladies were planted firmly along the walls, in 
the coldest possible formality, while the gen- 
tlemen, who, except during the dance, stood in 
close column near the door, seemed to have no 
fellow-feeling, nor any wish to associate with 
the opposite sex. In the ordinary business of 
their lives—I mean their busy, money-making, 
electioneering lives—the Americans have little 
or no time for companionship, that F could ever 
see or hear of, with the women, still less for 
any habitual confidential intercourse. Conse- 
quently, when they come together for the ex- 
press purpose of amusement, those easy and 
familiar habits which are essential to the cheer- 
fulness of a ball-room, or indeed of any room, 
are rarely to be found. In place of that unre- 
served but innocent freedom of manners which 
forms one of the highest charms of polished 
society elsewhere, I must say that I seldom 
observed any thing in America but the most 
respectful and icy propriety upon all occasions 
when young people of different sexes were 
brought together. Positively I never once, 
during the whole period I was in that country, 
saw any thing approaching, within many de- 
grees, to what we should call a flirtation: I 
mean that sedyjous and exclusive attention 
paid to one person above all others, and which 
may by that person not be unkindly received. 
Without being called attachment, it often bor- 
ders so closely upon it, that mere proximity 
and frequency of intercourse tend to sustain a 
lambent fire beneath, which may be fanned 
into flame, ‘or be allowed to expire, according 
as circumstances, upon further acquaintance, 
prove suitable or otherwise. This degree of 
incipient interest, sometimes felt by one, some- 
times shared by both, will often admit of ample 
expression, not only without evil consequences 
to the young parties themselves, but with emi- 
nent advantage both to them and to society. 
For nothing but good can possibly spring out 
of a well-regulated exercise of some of the 
purest and most generous feelings of our na- 
ture. I suspect, however, that it is quite es- 
sential to the attainment of any high degree 


It had not the vehement bustle of Rochester, 
it is true, but it resembled that singular village 
not a little in its juvenile character, and might 
have been taken for one of its suburbs. The 
woods were still growing in some of the streets, 
and the stumps were not yet grubbed up in 
others. The houses looked as if they had been 
put up the day before, so that you smelt the 
saw-mill every where. The signs and sign- 
posts were newly painted; the goods exposed 
before the doors were piled up as if just lifted 
out of the waggons; the bars at the number- 
less grocery stores, alias grog-shops, were glit- 
tering with new bottles and glasses, barrels of 
Hollands, whisky, and rum. The inhabitants 
were unacquainted with one another’s resi- 
dence, and I had to go to eight or ten houses 
in quest of one gentleman for whom I had a 
letter. As yet the streets had no names; but 
they were laid out with perfect regularity, as I 
could discover by. stakes here and there at the 
corners, andy rows of the pride-of-India- 
trees planted along both sides, in a-sort of 
mockery, as it seemed, of the grim old forest, 
which was frowning all round on these pigmy 
works of man. This town of Macon, though 
founded in 1823, had not yet worked its way 
to the maps and road-books. At its first esta- 
blishment, it was thought the navigation of the 
river Ocmulgee, on which it stands, might be 
so much improved, that a communication could 
be opened with the sea-coast of Georgia, and, 
consequently, that a great portion of the pro- 
duce of the upper part of that state would find 
its way to Macon as a depét. But these expect- 
ations not being realised, the rage for settling 
there had given place to newer fashions, other 
situations had been preferred; and this city, 
which, in the opinion of its founders, was to 
have been one of the greatest in all the south, 
it was now feared:would soon vanish altogether. 


the Oconee river. It also had already felt the 
effect of these withering causes. And we saw 
several others, the mushroom growth of rapid 
and unthinking speculation. The inhabitants 
of some of these juvenile but decaying towns 
explained to me, that much of the evil which I 


their labouring population.” 


another Gazette. 
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of refinement in society, that the practice of| and is certainly by far the best work of its 
expressing such emotions, and many others of} kind which we have ever consulted. We do 


a similar character, should be habitual, and not 
contingent. Such a degree of freedom of man- 
ners cannot, I fear, exist in a society like that 
of America, where, from its very nature, the 
rules of behaviour cannot yet have become 
settled.” 

From civilised, or rather, according to these 
descriptions, from half-civilised life, our next 
step shall be to some of the new or projected 
cities in the wilderness; of some of which it 
may yet truly be said, by way of pun, stat 
nominis umbra. 

‘* Macon appeared to be in the south, exactly 
such a town as Utica or Syracuse in the north, 
or any other of those recently erected towns in 


not mean to depreciate the Gazetteer in six 
volumes octavo, from which it is evidently 
compiled; but those who may not need that 
extensive publication will have little cause to 
regret the choice of this single volume. 


The Loves of the Poets. 
the ** Diary of an Ennuyée.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1829. Colburn. 

WE do not like these volumes, and we wish 

they had never been written,—partly for the 

sake of their author, and still more for our 
own. It is said, that a striking title will in- 
duce a bookseller to publish any work; and 
the Loves of the Poets was one of great promise. 





the western parts of the state of New York. 





In the course ofthe day’s journey, we passed’ 
through a place called Dublin, on the banks of 


account of what we expected—certainly not 
what we have got: not even‘a rafraichisse. 
ment, but a compilation of well-known anec- 
dotes respecting Petrarch’s Laura, Dante’s Bea- 
trice, &c. Still, we could forgive the collect. 
ing common-place anecdotes from the works of 
others—we could forgive the very after-dinner 
Trish floweriness of language with which they 
are invested; but what we cannot forgive is, 
that it should have been done at all: A poet’s 
love is like the veiled statue of Isis—its very 
divinity is its mystery. Who is there but has 
some shadowy yet beautiful idéale floating in 
the innermost recesses of his soul—some vague 
but lovely likeness of those beings whose smile 
made the inspiration of those poets whose love 
may have “ interpreted his own?” Who can 
endure to have this Vaucluse of his heart 
broken in by the broad daylight of dictionary 
research, and these ‘‘ fair creatures of the ele. 
ment” ranged in alphabetical order, and Mar. 
tha Blunt and Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
affiché with the same sentimentality, meant 
to supply the ‘place of sympathy, with Beatrice 
and Leonora. Our illusions are like flowers— 
they will not endure being gathered, tied up 
in nosegays, and paraded, without fading. We 
shall conclude with a traveller’s story; one 
who, on arriving at Vaucluse, was directed to 
a little public house, on whose sign was paint. 
ed, ** entertainment for man and horse, good 
beer, et Petrarch et Laure.” We leave the ap- 
plication of the anecdote to our authoress. 


Dictionnaire des Verbes Francais; or, Dic- 
tionary of French Verbs, shewing their dif- 
ferent Regimen. Second Edition, carefully 
revised and improved. To which has been 
prefixed, a concise French Grammar, in which 
the Accidence relating to each Part of Speech 
are exhibited .at gneg-under the Tabular 
form, in which the French Conjugation, 
arranged on an entirely new Plan, is both 
much facilitated and simplified. By J. C. 
Tarver, French Master, Eton College. 
Longman and Co.; E. Williams; W. Joy; 
J. Souter; Simpkin and Marshall; Dulau 
and Co.; and J. Collingwood. 1829. 

In the present day, when French is so uni- 


saw, arose from the unfortunate description of | Versally spoken, every assistance towards van- 


quishing its difficulties, and acquiring its 


But we must reserve the conclusion for|fuency, must be readily welcomed; and the 


volume now before us is one well calculated to 
advance and assist the student. Mr. Tarver 
has collected and arranged the idioms in a 
very clear and perspicuous manner; and. we 
must say his method of classifying the verbs 
is excellent. We also particularly like the 
plan of the various tables: the benefit is the 
same as that derived from a well-constructed 


It contains much of }Map, where all the different bearings are 


seen at a glance:—we, therefore, cordially 
recommend this work, as a valuable aid to 
all learners of that necessary language, the 
French. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INEFFICACIOUS POISONS. 
On Tuesday we had an opportunity, at the 
Argyll Rooms, of witnessing the extraordinary 


By the Author of] powers possessed by M. Chabert, of resisting 


the effects of poisons, either internally or ex- 
ternally. M. Chabert is the individual whose 
equally wonderful capability of withstanding 
heat has been shewn by his remaining shut up 
in ovens during a long period, and under @ 

of temperature far above that which 
would have destroyed any other living crea- 
ture. The experiments on the present occa- 





We should be sorry to be called to a critical! sion were exhibited to a private party of some 
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fifteen including Dr. Gordon Smith, 
Mr. Titus Bury the surgeon, and other sci- 
entific men. Having armed himself by the 
antidote which he has found to. be a 
against animal poisons, M. Chabert swallowed 
forty grains of phosphorus, in the presence of 
the astonished company. The phosphorus was 
distinctly put upon his tongue by a gentleman, 
and beyond all doubt fairly taken into the 
stomach: nearly, if not quite enough, we pre- 
sume, to have killed all those who saw this 
feat done. His next exploit was to sup two 
spoonsful of oil, at 330° by the thermometer— 
i. e. 120° above the heat of boiling water. 
This he did without any apparent inconveni- 
ency; though the spoon remained for minutes 
so hot that no one could bear to touch it with 
hishand. Finally, M. Chabert held his head 
directly over and in the midst of the fumes of 
arsenic, which diffusing over a large room 
speedily became too potent to be inhaled with 
impunity by any other being who was present. 
After all this (we add with something like 
satisfaction at his escape, and at our own good 
luck in not being accessories to murder or sui- 
cide), we had the pleasure to see the performer 
eat a good dinner and drink his wine, just as 
if he had taken a rusk and a sip of sherbet by 
way of whet. 

As it may be asked, to what useful purpose 
can these astonishing proceedings contribute ? 
we should state, that M. Chabert affirms his 
ability to save the lives of men from every spe- 
cies of poison ; and that his antidotes, adminis- 
tered in adequate time after the poison has 
been swallowed, are as effectual as if previously 
taken. He farther says, that he has ¢hree an- 
tidotes—one a preservative against vegetable, 
another against animal, and a third against 
mineral, poisons; so that those of the whole 
kingdoms may be met and overcome. Even 
the fatal hydrocyanic, or prussic acid, he pro- 
fesses to take with safety; and from having 
withstood the bites of vipers and other venom- 
ous creatures, he is of opinion that his remedy 
would be a specific against the bite of mad 
dogs, and a cure for hydrophobia. Now, with- 
out pledging ourselves to unhesitating faith on 

these points, we cannot, seeing what we 

have seen with our own eyes, doubt that M. 
Chabert’s knowledge of antidotes, and expe- 
rience with respect to poisons, is eminently 
worthy of medical investigation; and, if he 
really possess such important secrets, that they 
ought to be ascertained, and he largely re- 
warded as a public benefactor. It is for these 
reasons that we have published this account, 
and that we invite our physicians, chemists, 
and other people of scientific intelligence, to 
inquire into M. Chabert’s pretensions, and, if 
they are sooth, to establish them for the good 
of mankind. 

_ We may here take the opportunity of men- 
tioning that M. Orfila, the celebrated French 
chemist, has recently been making a series of 
experiments with hydrocyanic acid, chiefly 
for the: purpose of ascertaining the proper 
means of restoring a person to life, where it 
18 practicable, after taking this poison. Hi- 
therto the remedies prescribed have been strong 
infusions of coffee and oil of turpentine; but 
seldom with good effect. M. Orfila recom- 
mends, first, an emetic; second, the application 
of ammoniacal or chlorurated water to the nos- 
trils, bleeding from the arm, and the applica- 
tion of leeches behind the ears; third, the 
affusion of cold water, in the way prescribed 
by a German physician, M. Erbot. M. Orfila 
states that these means will restore the patient, 
unless the quantity of prussic acid taken bas 








been very great. In order to ascertain the 
presence of this poison, he recommends the use 
of nitrate of silver, by which the acid will be 
precipitated in the form of cyanure of silver. 
In case of poisoning by opium, he recom- 
mends, previous to the administration of eme- 
tics, a strong decoction of nutgalls, for the 
purpose of decomposing the opium. 


CAPTAIN ROSS’S EXPEDITION. 
(The following extract of a letter, dated Loch Ryan, 
14th and 15th June, from Captain Ross, gives the par- 
iculars of ident, and state of matters previous to 
his sailing, to which we alluded on Saturday. It also 
contains the latest news of public interest respecting 
the Expedition. ] 
“WE had the engine working fifty hours, and 
during that time made a very satisfactory expe- 
riment on the paddles :—we found, by drawing up 
the paddle on the windward side, and leaving 
the lee one down, with the whole power of the 
engine on it, she made excellent way against the 
wind ; and she was doing quite well, when a 
very appalling accident happened to William 
Hardy, one of the stokers: his foot, while 
on the side of the engine, slipped, and in 
attempting to save his fall, his arm got between 
the guide-wheel and rod of the piston, which 
shattered it so completely, that I found it 
necessary to take it off myself, which I did; 
and also succeeded in taking up the artery, by 
which his life has been saved. The doctor 
had not joined, and I of course made way for 
the nearest port (Logan), and sent him to my 
house at Stranraer, where he had every pos- 
sible advice and attention. 

‘*¢ T am happy to say that the vessel is a most 
excellent sea-boat: in all the storms we have 
had, we did not take in a drop of water; and 
she sails fully as well as I expected. But what 
has given me most satisfaction is the conduct 
of my crew, who behave in a manner which 
assures me they will surmount every obstacle, 
and that ultimate success ts certain.” ’ 

On joining the John (a vessel that was to 
have accompanied him), Captain Ross found 
that great discontent prevailed among the 
crew of that vessel; and upon his going on 
board, the crew individually refused to heave 
the anchor. Captain Ross then goes on to 
State— . 

** On my saying that my men (i.e. the crew 
of the Se Sere do it for them, the 
cowardly vagabonds took to the boats, and 
landed amidst the hisses and execrations, not 
only of our gallant crew (who gave three 
cheers, and said, ‘ Let us go without them’), 
but of the villagers, who assembled to witness 
their landing. A scuffle took place between 
the captain and the crew; and in their at- 
tempting to take one of our boats to escape 
with, one man was knocked overboard ; but 
no lives were lost. I immediately decided on 
removing what stores were necessary to com- 
plete us from the John, and to proceed with. 
out her; which has, I am happy to say, given 
my brave fellows universal satisfaction. ‘They 
answered my determination with three cheers, 
and declared they would follow and stick to me 
wherever I went. 

“ We are all in the highest spirits: the 
wind is fair, the engine, bellows, and boilers, 
are all in repair, and the anchor is now up.— 
Farewell !” 





AFRICA. 
WE have mu:!. pleasure in publishing the an- 
nexed sketch of a nautical survey of a part of 
Africa which may be said to be entirely new to 
European investigation. 
The objects of our expedition, co-operating 








with his Excellency Major-general Turner, 











for the abolition of the slave-trade within 
the British territory on the Sherbro and 
Boom rivers, being effected by the 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1826, Captain Owen commenced the 
survey of the river down to the Leven at 
its entrance. At this time the chief part 
of the crews were attacked with the fever 
(similar to the cholera morbus), which raged 
to such an extent as to render us unable for 
several days to weigh anchor, until the wind 
set in upon the land, when a favourable change 
took place. Having already made a survey of 
the coast, only the islands and shoals required 
further inspection, which we contrived, in our 
sickly state, faithfully to accomplish by means 
of assistance from H.M.S. Swinger, Captain 
Matson, and came to anchor for the night off 
the fertile little island Bannana, where fresh 
observations were made, and the island visited 
throughout. It is situated about a mile from 
the main, and is about a mile in length: the 
part toward the sea is a lofty mountain, covered 
with wood ; toward the main it is low, clayey, 
and rocky land, interspersed with bushes and 
trees. The town is very clean, and neatly 
arranged; and much credit is due to Mr. 
Campbell, commandant of the island, for the 
civilised manner in which the natives are go- 
verned. Here we shot a wild bullock on the 
mountain, and found it far superior to the stall- 
fed beef procured at Sierra Leone. Among the 
rocks and bushes on the main we caught several 
kids, which proved a very fine treat. There 
not being sufficient water in this channel for 
our ship, we rounded the island, leaving our 
tender to discover a rock in it upon which one 
of our boats had struck at low water; and we 
joined company and sailed down close under the 
lofty land to Sierra Leone, where we arrived 
on the 9th of March, several of our seamen 
being still confined to their hammocks from the 
ill effects of the Sherbro fever: we made but a 
dismal approach to anchoi We now soon 
learnt from the shore that our anticipations of 
meeting with those who had, with their go- 
vernor, shared with us the difficulties of the 
Bullom warfare, were entirely frustrated: the 
governor, his aide.de-camp, and the chief of his 
force, had already fallen victims to the same 
fever which assailed us after their departure. 
At this time there were a great number of 
ships in the bay, laden with timber for Eng- 
land; and the arrival of H.M.S. Romney, 64, 
from England, with a reinforcement for the 
garrison, and other ships of the station, gave a 
noble appearance to the place; and in the 
pitch-dark and warm nights of the then ap- 
proaching season of incessant rains, thunder, 
and lightning, their ports were open, and the 
bay presented one grand scene of illumination, 
which seemed vastly to astonish the simple minds 
of the natives assembled to witness the strange 
sight, as they said, ‘‘ of a vessel on fire.” Hav- 
ing supplied ourselves with stores, and disposed 
of the sick and wounded to Hill’s Romney, 
returning to England, and closed a few lines to 
relatives and friends, we cheerfully weighed 
anchor in the midships of the month to com. 
plete the survey northward, and sailed out of 
the bay, followed by our tender and H.M.S. 
Conflict, 10. Touching at the Isles de Loz, 
we had the gratification to meet with a shi 

from Scotland, which had put in here throug’ 

stress of weather, laden with a variety of Euro- 
pean produce for any port on the coast at which 
she could find the most profitable market. All 
kinds of European produce, except wine and 
spirits, being exorbitantly dear at Sierra Leone, 
we were enabled to provide ourselves with a 
good stock of potatoes, pickles, porter, whisky, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








‘&c. &c. for our voyage, at a moderate price. 
This was a great treat, and became of infi- 
nite service to us after our late sickness and 
ivations. ‘We remained here but a few 
ours; and sailing for the islands and shoals 
off the river Rio Grande the following morn- 
‘ing, arrived at the entrance of them on Sunday 
morning, the 23d of April. With a gentle 
and favourable ‘breeze we sailed up a fine, 
broad channel of from sixteen to eighteen 
fathoms of water, for the distance of two miles 
from the bar, which, gradually decreasing to 
eight fathoms, continued two or three miles 
further, when suddenly each leadsman in the 
chains called four fathoms—the boats were 
immediately lowered and sent off a-head in 
different directions, waving a flag for each 
fathom of sounding. At this time, nine a. M., 
we observed a number of canoes filled with 
natives, crossing from island to island in the 
greatest haste, as if alarmed by our approach ; 
but as our ‘ship advanced to shallow water, 
and was about to tack for the greater depth of 
soundings, she grounded, and was directly sur- 
rounded by a number of canoes, the natives of 
‘which held out their poultry, &c. as signs 
of barter, but were beckoned off. The French 
chart of the latest survey of these islands and 
shoals was again consulted; but no fair dis- 
covery could be made of the depth of the track 
we had taken, or of the sand-bank upon which 
the Leven was now resting her almost worn- 
out ribs. Immediate recourse was had to 
whatever means could be suggested to work 
her off before the neap tides set in. As she 
Jay over on her larboard beam-end upon the 
‘sand-bank, with near two fathoms of water on 
her starboard, the lower deck had so yielded to 
the strain, as scarcely to admit of any fa- 
vourable hope of releasing her ; and the toll of 
the bell and preparations for divine service 
were mingled with confusion and labour. 
Every possible exertion was now used by the 
officers and seamen (as if particularly anxious 
not to rest their bones here, after the dif- 
ficulties they had already encountered), and 
made effectual in the last of the spring tides. 
During the few hours we were on this sand- 
bank, several visited the extreme ends of it, 
and collected a quantity of handsome shells ; 
but the natives becoming troublesome and sus- 
icious, they were signalled on board, and the 
tter ordered off without disposing of their 
produce: they, however, came again; but 
from their savage appearance, armed as they 
were with muskets, spears, and stilettos in 
“eases attached to their bodies, precaution was 
taken, and only two or three were admitted on 
at a time. One young native among 
‘them, who could speak a little English, 
seemed to be acting for all the rest, and a 
favourable course of barter ensued: during 
this, those in the canoes were not idle, but 
devoting themselves to the procuring of what 
iron they could from the vessel's side, and 
robbing the seamen of tobacco, &c. Upon a 
young officer's ——s a blow at one of 
them in the act of theft, he immediately drew 
his knife from its sheath and made a feint: 
others were instantly in readiness to fly to his 
assistance with spears, &c. We had now an 
opportunity of witnessing the violence of these 
le, several of whom we observed with deep 
gashes in their backs, as if speared in the act of 
retreating from an enemy. ‘Having completed 
our traffic, they counted the ports, and returned 


to shore, apparently not well satisfied with the 
little we had purchased from them; but as they 
were very tenacious about parting with their 
stock at a moderate remuneration, and of a 











treacherous nature, we were not sorry for their 
departure. During the night, while all hands 
were busily engaged in working the ship off the 
sand-bank, fires were observed on the sandy 
shore of theisland, and great shouting was heard, 
as if from a numerous body of the natives, which 
continued till break of day, when several large 
canoes were seen rowing up against the ebb tide, 
and pulling out to the centre of the river, for 
the strength of the tide, with great rapidity, 
and with a tremendous war-whoop, came down 
upon our boats engaged in getting the stores 
off the sand-bank. A scuffle soon followed: 
our men being unarmed, a signal was made for 
their return, but it was -not observed until 
some had leaped from their boats into the river ; 
they were then signalled to keep to their 
boats, but the great number of giant and 
savage-like natives now around them, armed 
with muskets and spears, tended a little to 
discourage them, and they resolved at once on 
the only alternative, that of fighting their 
way with the oars, and warding off the mus- 
kets and thrusts of spears. They fortunately 
succeeded in regaining their vessel without a 
wound. The arms and marines being by this 
time (five a. M.) on deck, they commenced a 
fire on thecanoes, in order to disperse them from 
the sand-bank, that our business might be 
renewed ; but no sooner were our muskets dis- 
charged, than they capsized their canoes to 
keep off the shot, while they were loading 
their muskets to return the compliment. This 
continued for some time, and had not the 
desired effect, so that it was deemed necessary 
to favour them with a few canister-shot, which 
so startled and amazed them, that, throwing 
their heads around in all directions, and look- 
ing above them for the noise of the shot that 
whistled about their ears, they very quietly 
hastened to shore. Having a broadside ready 
loaded to guard against a precipitate attack 
upon the ship, it was, to prevent any further 
trouble, discharged as they were landing ; and, 
cutting away the leaves and branches from the 
thickly studded palm-trees, so alarmed them, 
that they fled into the wood, leaving their 
canoes and arms scattered on the shore. On 
the morning following, our boats, accompanied 
by a party of marines, visited the land for the 
purpose of fishing, but caught very little; the 
canoes had been taken away, and not a native 
was to be seen en the shore, and those on the 
river kept at a very shy distance. The boats 
out on survey returning without being able to 
find a sufficient depth of water toward Hog: 
Island for the ship to proceed, and the arrival 
of a couple of native pilots from a more ci- 
vilised island adjoining that of the Portuguese 
settlement, confirming the inaccuracy of the 
late French survey of this part, we returned 
with the pilots forthe entrance of the Rio 
Grande, where we met with a small schooner ; 
but not being able to discover any thing sus-‘ 
picious about her as a slave-trader, we came to 
anchor near the old English settlement, formed 
and abandoned by Lieutenant » RN. 
(To be concluded in our next.]} 
- € Paris, July 2d. 

AFTER a pretty long interruption, news 

been received at Paris from the French and 
Tuscan literati who are exploring Egypt and 
Nubia. Having examined the latter coun- 
try to the second cataract, they returned to 
Egypt on the Ist of February last. ‘The letters 
from M. Champollion, jun., received at three 
days interval, are dated the 1@th and 15th af 
February, 25th of March, and 2d of April. 





March, and were im the magnificent 
tomb of Rhamses IV. at Reban-el-Molouk. 
The historical details in these letters, which 
fill no fewer than sixty pages, are exceedingly 
interesting : we shall immediately give extracts 
from them. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
OxrorpD, July 4.—Wednesday being the day ted 
for the Encenia, a convecation ‘was in the 7 


Doi . Bart. F.R.S.; Sir J. E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. 
F.R.S.; Capt. Sir W. E. Parry, F.R.S.; Capt. Sir J. 
Franklin, F.R.S. 

The Rev. J. , M.A. Fellow of M lene Calllege, 
and the Rev. T. Thorp, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, were admitted ad eundem. 

The Creweian Oration was then delivered by the Rev, 
H. H. Milman, Professor.of Poetry. 

The prize compositions were recited in.the usual order. 

CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES. 

Latin Verse.—M. T. ‘Cicero cum familiaribus suis apud 
Tusculum.—J. E. Wilmot, Scholar of Balliol College. 

English Essay.—The power and stability of federative 
governments.—G. A. Denison, B.A. Fellow of Oriel. 

Latin Essay. — Quibus potissimum rationibus gentes 4 
Romanis debellate ita aflicerentur ut cum victoribus in 
— imperii corpus coaluerint ?—W. Sewell, B.A. Fellow 

xeter. . 





SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE'S PRIZE. 
English Verse. — Voyage of Discovery to the Polar Re- 
gions.—T. L. Claughton, Scholar of Trinity College. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Juty 4th. ‘The President, the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, M.P., in the chair—John 
Babington, J. M. Arnott, J. S. Forbes, and 
Colonel Robert Scot, were severally balloted 
for and elected. A letter from Ram Ras, 
head English master at the College of Fort 
St. George, relating to his collation and trans- 
lation of the Silpi Sastra, the Hindoo sacred 
treatise on Architecture and Sculpture, was 
read. Sir Alexander Johnston directed the 
attention of the meeting to a very beautiful 
lithographie work, entitled Oriental Orni- 
thology, printed at the Bahar amateur litho- 
graphic press, by Sir C. D’Oyly and C. W. 
Smith, Esq. Through the kindness of the 
Marchioness of Hastings, the book was placed 
on the table for the inspection of the members. 
Colonel Tod presented ‘his magnificent work, 
entitled Annals of Rajasthan. Several pre- 
sents in natural history were also made: 
a t them was a curious collection of 
fossil ‘shells (helices), found at St. Helena, 
1,900 feet above the level of the sea. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

THE first session of this Institution having 
closed, there was, on Thursday, a distribution 
of prizes to the students who had most distin- 
guished themselves on their examinations :— 
Earl Grey was in the chair ; and, ‘besides many 
persons of note, the great room, capable of 
containing about a thousand individuals, was 
filled by those anxious to witness this interest- 
ing ceremony. The rewards were adjudged by 
the several professors—Mr. -Key, Latin; Mr. 
Long, Greek; Mr. Dale, English; Mr. De 
Morgan, mathematics; Dr. Lardner, natural 
philosophy ; and Mr. Amos, law. The latter 
delivered an eloquent address ; as did also the 
noble chairman. ‘The whole exhibition went 
off with great éclat. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Art the first meeting of the Academy in March, 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P., President of the 
Royal Society, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member. The essays, “ on the cha- 
racter of Ossian’s poems,” and ‘on the.change 
in the climate of Ireland,”’ for prizes offered by 
the Academy, were announced as received. 





The last two are from Thebes, where the tra- 
vellers took up their abef@e on the 8th on 








At the April meeting of the Academy, several 
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remains of antiquity were exhibited by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, particularly some globular pieces 
of unbaked clay, about the size of an orange, 
which were found in the centre of a large stone 
cairn in the county of Armagh. This cairn, 
which was sixty feet in height, was opened by 
the late Sir Walter Sinnott, but nothing further 
was discovered therein except several cart-loads 
of similar pieces of clay, all bearing evident 
marks of the lathe. Part of Mr. Dalton’s prize- 
essay upon the ancient Irish was read ; and it 
was announced that the council had determined 
to have it printed in the next volume of the 
Transactions of the Academy. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery. From Draw- 
ings by Captain Batty. Part XI. 

Or the plates which ornament the eleventh 
Part of Captain Batty’s work, the View of the 
Palace of Fredericksborg is the most striking. 
Sir William Clayton, Bart., Lieutenant-Colonel 

Commandant of the 1st Regiment of Bucks 

Yeomanry Cavalry. Robert T. Stothard. 
A PLEASING little whole-length portrait, bear- 
ing intrinsic evidence of being a powerful re- 
semblance to the highly respected original. 


Sunday Morning — the Toilette. Painted by 
R. Farrier ; engraved by J. Romney. 

A CHARACTERISTIC exhibition of rustic va- 

nity, very cleverly engraved. 








ORIGINAL POBTRY. 
THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 
The Catholic Bill. 
My Lords and Commons,—You have much 
neglected, 
In your excessive kindness to the nation, 
To see your own dear interest affected 
In granting Catholic Emancipation. 


I do not mean to tell, for four full hours, 
Those threats to which no breast can be a 
stranger— 
To wit, the eternal Pope’s too temporal powers, 
The Church, the Country, and the King, in 
danger ! 
And how the Papists’ dearest, first desire,— 
The one great privilege they seek the most,— 
Is just to roast us at a cheerful fire, 
Whenever they shall come to “ rule the 
roast :”” 


And how we all,—that is, the two or three 
That have the infamy to be alive,— 

(For every day in Smithfield there will be 
“‘ Hot joints” for cannibals * from 12 to 5” ! 


How we must all salute the Pope’s old shoe, 
And give our noses if he’d please to pull ; 

Confess our sins (we'll have enough to do !), 
And honest John obey a Popish Bull! 


These are but secondary things, no doubt, 
Which no true patriot ever feels or fears : — 

But pray, my Lords, what will you talk about 
For all succeeding parliament’ry years ? 


Think of the theme of eloquence—so rich— 
So inexhaustible !—(ay ! that’s the thing !)— 
The standard topic, you are losing, which 
Came, like the cuckoo, each returning spring ! 


How will the fine old speakers—pro and con— 
Miss—sadly miss it, and too late deplore 
What they have droned, and humm’d, and 
haw’d upon 
‘ So well—for half a century or more ! 





The far-fetch’d similes—the quaint and trite | 
Quotations, which from Latin grammar came; | 
The frothy flourishes, that every night 
Seem’d all so sensible—and all the same. 


The poor reporters, once so grimly gay, 
Now sigh disconsolate — their hearts are 
broken ! 
They used to know what each of you would say, 
Before a single word was ever spoken : 


Or, if they did forget,—the old reports, 
Of any of the last half-hundred sessions, 
Were sure to give them the same brilliant 
thoughts— 
The same sound sentiments—the same di- 
gressions ! 


What will you talk of now? or will “ the 
House,” 
Like Hamlet’s father, take its evening nap ? 
Will each poor “* Rat” sit “ quiet as a mouse,” 
Or novice newly captured in La Trappe? 


You must say something sometimes—that’s of 
course— 
When such a crowd of you are met to- 
gether ;— 
Must you embrace a Briton’s last resource, 
And rise—and, hem!—and spout about— 
the weather ! 


You must indeed! unless you choose to rant 
Against old tyranny and tithe and tax, 
Or try the softer philanthropic cant, 
And whine o’er climbing-boys—and t’other 
blacks. Simxkins SIMKINS. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE OLD POST-OFFICE. 


WueEN a few words will preserve the memory 
of what is about to be removed for ever, we 
have pleasure in attempting to convey to our 
readers a brief account of the present Post- 
office,—an establishment of the greatest public 
utility, which is to be transferred on the 12th 
of August to the new and splendid building 
erected by Smirke on the site of the ancient 
religious house of St. Martin’s le Grand. 

The house in which the office is now held, 
and where it has been fixed from the time of 
Queen Anne, is one of those built immediately 
after the great fire ; it was for some years the 
residence of Sir Robert Vyner, a jovial citizen 
of London, the very knight, indeed, who, on 
one occasion during his mayoralty, being 
Bacchi plenum, plucked his sovereign by the 
sleeve, and insisted he should “ stay, and take 
t’other bottle.” 

Sir Robert, like other citizens of credit 
and renown, had a frugal mind, and, when it 
became necessary to rebuild his house, pur- 
chased an old manor-house of the Cromers, at 
Tunstall, in Kent, which he forthwith pulled 
down, and prudently conveyed the materials to 
London, to be used in the erection of his new 
mansion; and this he raised upon the exact 
spot where the house had formerly stood, in 
the same narrow, crooked, and incommodious 
Lombard-street, which existed before the fire. 

So many additions to the old edifice have 
been made, for the greater convenience of 
transacting the important business of the Post- 
office, that, at this time, the walls of the origi- 
nal mansion are not very easily to be discern- 
ed; but in ihe court-yard is a large doorway, 
the entrance to the secretary’s office, which 
may be, perhaps, the identical portal where the 
royal carriage waited, when his majesty so 
gaily returned to the table of his host, singing 
a line of an old song, ‘‘ he that is drank is as 





great as a king.” 


The rooms of the ancient mansion, now 

filled with clerks and accountants, are spa- 
cious, and exhibit a certain degree of grandeur 
in the architectural enrichments, much like the 
works of Sir Christopher Wren, who, it is not 
improbable, designed the building. 
Amongst all the modern additions to the 
house of Sir Robert Vyner, the most remark- 
able and generally interesting structure is the 
inland office ; the chief department, as being the 
means of producing a revenue to the govern- 
ment, from its facility of affording national 
conveniency. By an indulgence, granted to 
very few, this office, whence it is obviously ne- 
cessary to exclude the public, can only be seen. 
It is constructed for the reception of a nume- 
rous body, of various classes, all busily employ- 
ed, and consisting of nearly two hundred and 
fifty persons. The action of this living ma- 
chine, as it may well be termed, is certainly of 
very great importance to the community; by 
its operation, the hopes and fears of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects are raised or allayed, confirmed 
or annihilated ; the immense trade of his do- 
minions considerably facilitated, and a direct 
communication with the most distant parts of 
the empire and its colonies rendered certain 
and expeditious. The clerks and others em- 
ployed in this part of the office, like the mem- 
bers of the everlasting club, must be always at 
their post. No public holydays, as in other 
offices, no leave of absence, or even illness, can 
excuse the daily attendance of this stated num- 
ber, whose motto is despatch. 

The inland office is a hall, of nearly equal di- 
mensions on every side, about sixty or seventy 
feet, constructed from designs by the late John 
Thomas Groves. Twelve Doric columns form 
a peristyle, and support a continued entabla- 
ture, whence rises an elliptical dome, open in 
the centre, to admit a very handsome sky-light 
of bent glass. The corridors are also lighted 
from the ceiling, and, excepting on the side 
communicating with the-Jetter-carriers’ office, 
by folding-doors: the surrounding walls are 
occupied by divisions, agreeing in number with 
the mail coaches despatched hence every even- 
ing. These divisions are filled with cabinets, 
closed with latticed doors, and containing par- 
titions, all inscribed with the names of the 
several towns upon each separate road. In the 
area of the peristyle are large tables, covered 
with green cloth ; upon these the operation of 
sorting the letters is performed, in a manner 
neither tedious nor intricate, which it is hardly 
necessary to explain in detail. The letters are 
transferred to the divisions before named, and, 
after undergoing a peculiar computation, are 
finally sent on their route ; all which is accom- 
plished with accuracy and precision, only to 
be acquired by constant practice. The degree 
of perfection, indeed, which this grand ma- 
chine has already attained, must have required, 
in its gradual and progressive improvement, 
the application of powerful ability, as well as a 
very judicious adoption and arrangement of the 
various means frequently suggested by the 
speculations of ingenious projectors. 

When any event of general or particular 
interest transpires, we are informed it is sensi- 
bly felt in this department of the Post-office : 
the debates of parliament, or the arrival of im- 
portant news, greatly add to the public cor- 
respondence ; other causes, as a popular elec- 
tion, Valentine’s day, or the tea sales at the 
India House, also affect the circulation of let- 
ters. Fifty thousand in the morning for Lon- 
don, and the same in the evening for the 
country, is no uncommon number. On these 





occasions, a greater attendance of clerks ig con- 
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sequently required, that no delay may be ex- 
perienced by the public. 

The public is now so well acquainted with 
the official attention to its convenience, that 
the ancient additions to the directions of letters 
of, With speed. Haste, post haste ; and the very 
enticing words, Please to deliver this imme- 
diately, and you will be rewarded for your 
trouble, are no longer considered necessary. 

The careful management of this active ma- 
chine is under the direction of a superintend- 
ing president, a president and a vice-president, 
appellations unusually characteristic in matters 
of business. Others to whom particular and 
confidential duties belong, are termed in- 
spectors. 

The blind inspector, rather a strange deno- 
mination, has the very difficult task of making 
legible all the ill-written and badly spelled 
directions of letters put into the offiee. Some, 
whose education has been neglected, will spell 
Oxford thus, Auksphut—right, according to 
their mode of pronunciation ; others, for the 
humour of it, will enigmatise thus, A Bridge 
for Sepa. in Yorkshire. Tosey is, agree- 
ably toa mode of spelling, St. Osyth, &c. 
Sometimes he is puzzled with a scrawl not 
unlike a spider’s web, or the migration ofa fly, 
wet from the inkstand, over the paper; the 

rivilege of franking inducing some to direct a 
letter, who, perhaps, would not otherwise at- 
tempt it. 

By a diligent study of his duty, for a certain 
number of years, a clerk renders himself com- 
petent to be an inspector of franks,—an office 
once held by Edward Cave, who ought to be 
remembered as the first public reporter of the 
debates of parliament, and as the earliest patron 
of Dr. Johnson, who wrote the speeches from 
his reports. He was supposed to have too 
narrowly confined the privilege of franking, 
and, after being reprimanded by the House, was 
obliged to resign his post. He afterwards es- 
tablished the first monthly magazine ; that very 
popular species of: literature, which time has 
decidedly improved, 

The inspectors of franks have now attained 
a remarkable facility of discovering the precise 
number each M.P. issues ; and whoever it may 
be, prince or peer, who, in his readiness to 
confer a favour, exceeds his limit, is sure to 
make his correspondent pay the postage. Of 
this fact we are enabled to speak from costly 
experience. We indeed know a member of 
parliament, there are doubtless many such, 
who very candidly told us he never refused the 
trifling favour of a frank, even if asked for it 
thirty times a day. It is quite needless to say 
we should decline his frank if offered. The 
idle attempt at fraud of inserting in the usual 
corner, instead of the name, the words Free, if 
you please, meets with certain detection. 

The packets for the West Indies are also 
made up in the inland office: this branch of 
the service was established in the reign of 
Queen Anne, by Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart., 
with whose excellent character, by a contem- 
porary, we shall conclude our slight notice of 
an office distinguished by the usefulness of its 
objects. ‘* Sir Thomas Frankland is chief of 
a very good family in Yorkshire, with a very 
good estate: his being my Lord Fauconberg’s 
nephew, and marrying a grand-daughter of 
Oliver. Cromwell, first recommended him to 
King William, who at the revolution made 
him commissioner of the Excise, and, in some 
years after, governor of the . Post-office. By 
abundance of application, he understands that 
office better than any man in England; and not- 
withstanding we had no intercourse with 


France last war, he improved the revenue to 
ten thousand pounds a year more than it was 
in the most flourishing years. He was the first 
that directed a correspondence with Spain and 
Portugal, and all our foreign plantations, to the 
great advantage of our traffic, and is turned 
for greater matters when the government shall 
think fit to-employ him. The queen, b 
reason of his great capacity and honesty, hat 
continued him in the office of post-master 
general. He is a gentleman of very easy, 
affable disposition, of good sense, extremely 
zealous for the constitution of his country, yet 
does not seem over forward; keeps an exact 
unity amongst the officers under him, and 
encourages them in their duty, through a pecu- 
liar familiarity, by which he at once obliges 
them, and keeps up the dignity of being 
master.”’—Mackay’s Memoirs, 1713. 





DRAMA. 

KING'S THEATRE. 
On Thursday evening Curioni took his benefit, 
on which occasion Mdlle. Blasis performed Se- 
miramide. This was certainly one of the finest 
parts of the season. Her grace, dignity, and 
majestic appearance on the stage, were highly 
imposing ; and she sang with her usual judg- 
ment—altogether producing an effect unequalled 
by any one except Pasta. We think it a loss 
that this unpretending and excellent singer 
has not been brought more before the public; 
and trust to see and hear her on many a future 
day. 

Of musical discords we have seen the pro- 
spectus of a plan on the tapis, and already sanc- 
tioned by the subscription of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Aylesbury, the Countess San 
Antonio, and other high amateurs, to open the 
Argyll Rooms next season with a mélange of 
opera, drama, and select ¢ntertainments,—such 
as conclading balls er.se@, Welsh is to be the 
manager, Velluti the musical leader in the 
serious, De Begnis in the comic, and D’Eg- 
ville in ballet. The nights proposed are Tues- 
days and Fridays (so that the balls may not 
run into Sunday mornings); and all the best 
music of an opera is to be compressed into a 
single act. Five hundred is the limited num- 
ber of subscribers, and each subscriber is to be 
allowed, under authority, to issue a ticket for 
the evening. The whole to be rather erclu- 
sive. On the other hand, Laporte is already 
in the field, and greatly exerting himself to 
secure novelties for the ensuing season; be- 
sides opening the King’s Concert Room, for 
operas similarly compressed into single acts, 
and other entertainments, in December and 
January. From what we hear, we think 
it unlikely that Sontag will be with us again ; 
and Malibran is neve a very sure card 
— (witness her undoing:Curioni’s benefit on 


public treat of a new and attractive order). 
But we are informed that Lalande, the cele- 
brated prima donna of Naples and Milan, has 
been engaged ; and that Lablache, the equally 
famous bass singer, is also to visit England. 
These, with the talent we have already in the 
country, Pisaroni, Blasis, &c. &c., and what 
else may be added, are sufficient to make a very 
popular opera. Caradori, on the other hand, 
who has been performing English characters 
with great éclat in Edinburgh, is «bout to de- 
part for Italy, where, we believe, she is to 
sing at the principal theatres.* 








* Critical Errors in the Press.—As we do not always see 
the Morning Chronicle, we were not aware before last 
Saturday that we had been charged in that journal with 
mistaking Castelli for Sontag in a critique upon the 





Thursday, after all his trouble in preparing a| o 


ENGLISH OPERA. 
Art the English Opera House Miss Kelly’s 
most affecting performance of the Sister of 
Charity brings crowds every night: and so it 
ought, for it is one of the finest pieces of acting 
ever seen upon any stage. The other parts are 
also admirably cast. 








VARIETIES. 

Mushrooms. — Such is the variety of this 
fungus, that 492 species of one genus— Agaric 
—are described in a work recently published 
on the subject at Erlangen ; and it is added, 
that as many more species of that single genus 
are in existence ! 

Silk-worms.—An immense extent of country 
in the mountainous departments of the south 
of France, and especially in those of the Lot 
and the Aveyron, are suited to the culture of 
the mulberry-tree. A treatise has lately been 
published at Paris, inviting the inhabitants of 
those districts to engage in the profitable occu- 
pation of breeding silk-worms, The author 
calculates, that to produce the amount of her 
actual consumption of silk, France requires 
twelve millions more mulberry-trees than she 
at present possesses. Apropos: we lately saw 
in the Irish newspapers an account of the silk. 
worm in that country having taken to the 
spindle-tree, and done as well as with the mul- 
berry. 
Beau Brummell, Dealer and Chapman.— 
Among the metamorphoses of this strange 
world, that of Beau Brummell, once the su- 

reme of ton, the’ arbiter elegantiarum, to a 
dealer in china, buhl furniture, and lacquered 
ware, is not the least surprising. This re- 
tired Fashionable has, it seems, been filling up 
the vacuum of exile at Calais by collecting’ ar- 
ticles of taste and vertu, ‘for the purpose of sale 
in this country, where his first consignment 
has arrived, and was selling yesterday by auc- 
tion, by Crockford of Bond Street. Some of 
the porcelain and furniture of the siécle Louis 
Quatorze are very fine. 

The Vienna giraffe is dead. 

Mode of making Kirch .— This cele- 
brated liqueur, which in Switzerland is the 
brandy of the country, is made from the fruit 
of the small cherry-tree (merisier). When 
the cherries have arrived at maturity, they are 
gathered without the stalks, and pounded 
in a large wooden vessel,—their kernels not 
being broken, to prevent evaporation. When 
fermentation has begun, the liquor is stirred 
two or three times a-day; and as soon as the 
wash appears quiet, it is put into close barrels, 
to prevent acetous fermentation. The ker- 
nels being then broken, they are thrown into 
the liquor, and the whole is carefully distilled 
together. The best kirch-wasser is nade from 








pera of Romeo e Giulietta, which ap) in our No. of 
June 27th. Now, though an error of this kind might be 
very venial, considering that it would have applied to a 
very short scene, one half played in a coffin, and in which 
there was no singing to dis ish the performers, we 
are too anxious to maintain the character of the Literary 
Gazette for accuracy, as well as im ity, to allow it 
to rest even under such an imputation. The fact is, that- 
Sontag, and not Castelli, did act the part, as we stated ; and 
the Morning Chronicle has been imposed upon in publish- 
ing the contrary. To make assurance doubly sure upon 
this point, we applied to Signor Rubbi, the prompter to 
the King’s Theatre; and we have it certified under his 
hand, that “ on the night of Bochsa’s benefit’—the night 
referred to in our remarks—*‘ the part of Guilietta was 
performed by Mademoiselle Son ! We are thus pre- 
cise, because the Times has fallen into a slight misrepre- 
sentation on this subject, speaking of the performance om 
Bochsa’s night (Monday) as if it taken place on the 
Saturday following, when the opera was repeated with 
Castelli instead of seas and in its explanation of the 
circumstance seems to fling a slur upon us, who are quite 





guiltless of the slightest blunde:. They had the rubs: 
we have the Rubbi. e 
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perished under the horrors of lingering star- 


the small black cherries, of the kind which|witch was expected to make her appearance. 
abounds in this country. He next loaded a gun, and anxiously awaited | vation ! 


The Noviomagian Club, a pleasant emanation 
from the R. S. of Antiquaries, took on Thurs- 
day 25th ult. an anniversary excursion into the 
country, visiting Keston and the remains of 
Roman antiquities in that interesting quarter, 
and afterwards dining socially at the Cross. 
The extensive and remarkable remains which 
are found in Holwood. Park (the retirement of 
William Pitt), and cover miles of the adjacent 
common, are not only evidences of the site of 
encampments, temples, burial-places, &c. &c., 
but also, according to all appearances, of a 
large city—probably Noviomagus. 

Antiquities.—The remains of ancient Ro- 
man buildings are so numerous at Bavai, in 
the department of the north of France, that 
the inhabitants who want building materials, 
have only to dig some depth in the fields or 
gardens, to find great quantities of stones ready 
cut, and fit for immediate use. 

Important Discovery.—At the sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 29th ult., 
a letter was read from Dr. Dudon, stating that 
he has discovered a perfect solvent for the 
stone in the bladder, even when it is encysted. 
He requests the Academy to name commis- 
sioners, in whose presence he will make tse of 
his solvent (which is in the form of powder) 
upon dead subjects, preparatory to his per- 
forming the experiment on a living person. 
The Academy has named Messrs. Dumeril, 
Boyer, and Magendie, to assist Dr. Dudon, and 
report upon his proceedings. At the same 
sitting, a paper was read on the discovery of 
two new caves filled with fossil bones—one at 
Combes, and the other at Sauvigard. The 
presence of human bones, mingled with those 
of mammiferous animals, the species of which 
are extinct, was in these instances incontest- 
able. They bear eviderit traces of the teeth of 
hyenas. The report states, that the. excre- 
ment of the latter animal was also found. 

The French minister of the interior has 
placed at the disposal of the authorities of 
Fréjus the sum of 4,000 francs, to be employed 
in the excavations of the amphitheatre in that 
town. Several discoveries have been already 
made; amongst which were stone seats in 
very good preservation ; the broken shaft of a 
column in white marble; a piece of Roman 
coin bearing the of Adrian ; and several 
fragments of marble admirably carved. 

Cobbett’s Corn.—It is stated, in a letter from 
Paris, that the experiments which have been 
made in the cultivation of Indian or Cobbett’s 
corn in many pea of France, have, in conse- 
quence of the long drought which ensued im- 
mediately after sowing the seed, turned out 
very unfavourably. Some of the crops are not 
expected to produce more than 20 bushels per 
acre, rede of 80 or 100: in some situations, 
however, from 50 to 60 bushels per acre are 
still hoped for. 

Belief in Witchcraft.—Lately, the wife of a 
farmer’s hind, in the vicinity of this town, was 
afflicted with a long and tedious illness, which 
baffled the skill of the faculty, and nearly ex- 

ted the patience of her husband, who, 
finding that medicaments were uselessly ad- 
ministered, concluded that she was suffering 
under the influence of witchcraft. He there- 
fore determined to seek revenge on the witch 
by a stratagem which he was informed had 
often proved successful. He accordingly pro- 
cured a black hen, which he killed, in order to 
obtain the heart: this he took, at midnight, 
stuck it full of pins, and hung it before the 
fire to roast, by virtue of which ceremony the 


her coming to the door, with a firm determina- 
tion to shoot her; but although the black hen’s 
heart was kept roasting till it was almost burnt 
to a cinder, and the pins were nearly red hot, 
the witch chose not to approach his dwelling 
that night, which to him was a most grievous 
disappointment ! — Newcastle Courant. 

Three Animals not in the Ark !—The citi- 
zens of Florence having expelled the Medici in 
1529, and manifested an intention of re-esta- 
blishing their ancient republican constitution, 
were attacked and besi with great vigour 
by the troops of Charles V., under the orders 
of the Prince of Orange. An extraordinary 
degree of political fanaticism animated the 
spirits of the besieged, and the party who were 
in favour of the old constitution successfully 
practised a variety of devices, for the purpose 
of inducing the multitude to submit patiently 
to the hardships of a strict and harassing 
blockade. One of their instruments was Bro- 
ther Benedict, a monk of Tojano, who mixed 
up so inveterate a hatred of the house of 
Medici with his religious enthusiasm, that he 
not only disgraced his pulpit by the most extra- 
vagant displays, but on several occasions actually 
drove his audience into fits of laughter. 
Amongst other expedients, he d ted for 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Hood, the author of Whims and Oddities, has a 
new work in the press, entitled Epping Hunt. It de- 
scribes the adventures of a worthy citizen who joins the 
Easter — = “$4 .- ee with a v= 

on wood, after the designs o' i . 
ac has been translated into Comma, and pub- 
lished at Aix-la~Chapelle, by Major Richard. The same 
gentleman also published a translation of Almack’s Re- 
visited, and has just finished a translation of the Dis- 
owned. bye 7 a * So and of ~ 
ventures of a King’s Page, says ‘oreign journal whi 
we copy, has resided for some years at AfeioCha y 

Messrs. Dymond and Dawson, of Exeter, are about to 
publish a Map of England and Wales, upon anew plan, in 
which numerals and ‘8 are substituted for the names 
of places and rivers. 

foliére.—A complete edition of the works of Moliére 
has been published in the Polish language. The name 
of the translator is M. Francois Kowalski. 

Mr. Kendall is preparing for publication a full and 
illustrated statement of his hypothesis of a Circulation in 
the Sea, in analogy with the Circulation of the Blood. 

In the Press.—Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
George Romney, the celebrated Painter; with various 
Letters and Testimonies to his genius. By his Son, the 
Rev. John Romney, B.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge.—The Heraldry of Crests; contain- 
ing 3,500 Crests, from a by the late P. P. 
Elven, with the Bearers’ names alphabetically arranged. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, second edition, 8vo. 18s. bds.— 
Trotter’s -Weeds, it 8vo. 6s. Gd. bds. — Pratt’s 
Friendly ne eee 1 3s. bds.—Matthews on Por- 
tions, 8vo. 12s. —Ham on Brewing, 12mo. 4s. bds.— 
Caledonian Horticultural Transactions, Vol. IV. Part IT. 





several successive days on Noah’s ark, and 
each day enclosed certain animals within it. 
When his menagerie was completed, he courte- 
ously bade his hearers attend him again the 
next morning, as it was then his intention to 


close the ark. On the appointed morrow, | 7 


therefore, the church was crammed in every 
nook and corner. Brother Benedict had taken 
care to make the sacristan his friend, and 

his operations by addressing a sermon 
ray a animals conteal in he ork. This 
being concluded, he com led the servitor to 
make the minutest , and teport whether 
any animals were wanting? “The search was 
speedily performed, and the sacristan returned 
with intelligence that three were deficient, and 
waiting at the gates; the one being of huge, 
and the other two of diminutive dimensions. 
His description of these animals was so bitterly 
natural and apposite, that the dullest person 
present could not fail of applying the portrait 
he had drawn to Clement VII., Cardinal Hyp- 
politus, and Alessandro de Medici. The sa- 
cristan then called out to Brother Benedict, 
that the three beasts insisted upon being 
admitted into the ark ; whereupon the monk 
roared out to him, in a voice of thunder, 
“ For Heaven’s sake, be quick and bolt the 
door ; for the Lord wills that no mules should 
set foot within the ark.” Roars of laughter 
followed upon this exclamation, and such a 
scene of confusion ensued, that the monk was 
obliged to decamp without finishing his dis- 
course. The gist of the sarcasm consisted in 
its reference to the illegitimate origin of those 
three scions of Medicean profli 3; and though 
its direct effect was to inflame the hostility of 
the Florentines, its ulterior result was to bring 
down bitter retribution on the preacher’s head. 
For, upon the capitulation of the Tuscan capi- 
tal, which was consequently obliged to admit 
Alexander as its unconditional master, Cle- 
ment did not forget the public contumely which 
Brother Benedict had put upon himself and his 
relatives. He ordered him to be brought away 
by main force from the monastery of St. Maria 
Novella, and carried to Rome; where he was 
thrown into a loathsome dungeon under the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and a diminution being 
daily made in the quantity of his victuals, he 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have this week taken an opportunity to clear off 
some of our reviewing arrears, we are still pressed 
with new and important publications, to which we shall 
‘pay immediate attention. 

n our No. 649, speaking of a clever miniature, in the 
Exhibition, Mr. J..M. Davis, .oyr critic noticed the 
strange fact of having, as the catalogue stated, ‘‘ a por- 
trait of the late William Corder, Esquire’! in such a 
place; and some of the newspa have since com- 
mented on the apparent absurdity. We learn, however, 
that the whole is founded on a misprint in the first cata- 
logue, all the after editions cy moore the blunder ; 
from which it appears, that the likeness of the supposed 
malefactor is in reality that of ‘‘ the late William Gor- 
don, Esquire,” nephew of a Scottish et, a member 
of the Inner Temple, and an Esquire by right and station. 

«*« In our Review of the Brunswick last week, feeling 
that the name of so clever an author was not likely to be 
long concealed, we mentioned the rumours which had 
reached us on the subject; and we now beg leave to add, 
that it was simply from report that we spoke, and not 
from any author: ty on the part of writer. While 
again mentioning this poem, we would direct attention to 
the fine opening of the Second Canto, which, unluckily, 
we had and have not room to quote. 

The Coquila ornaments are at 148, Regent Street.—We 
do not think there is a copy of M. Martini’s book in this 
country.—We are not quite sure where the anodyne 
paste alluded to in our No. of June 6th is to be pro- 
cured: Mr. Clarke, in Sackville Street, has (as 
our readers know) an interesting work on the treatment 
of the teeth, and has, we believe, got into great practice 
as a dentist, preferring preservation to extraction. —We 
cannot tell when there will be a fresh supply of the 
Waverley Novels. 

We will send W.’s hints to Mr. Barker: his other let- 
ter must be investigated, before we make ourselves pub- 
licly answerable for «* the fraud.” 

he subject of «* Education in Greece” in our next. 

«« Explorator” we are happy to hear from, and much 
approve of his intents. 

Oriental Translation Fund. — The Chairman of the 
Oriental Translation Committee presents his compll- 
ments to the Editor of the Literary Gazette, and requests 
he will have the goodness to correct an error which crept 
into his last No., viz. that the munificent donation of his 
Majesty, of two gold Is, was to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Asiatic Society. His ey was graciously 

leased, on being presented with the first five works pub- 
ished by the Oriental Translation Committee, to order 
two gold medals, of the value of twenty-five guineas 
each, to be placed at the disposal of the Committee, 
whose appointment was confirmed by the subscribers to 
the Oriental Translation Fund, to be awarded by it to 





the best translator of works from the 
Oriental Translation Committee, July 6th, 1829. 
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. Books qumety a rreola te b 1 Ww. P. a. Cambridge, y Porm "9 oan Stories. eee 
Bookse! 2d TOR TES enlarged and improved, price 3e. 6d. half-bound, 
ADVERTISEMENTS LEMEN TS “of "GREEK. “VERSIFICA- 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL Lem avy" 

e Gallery, with a Selection of the Works of the I 
Spanish, Flemish, 4 ot tch, and English Schools, is open 
from Ten in the Morning till Six io me Bees ing. 

Admission, 1s.—Cata! me © 
WILLIAM ‘ARNARD, Keeper. 


HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S 
PORTRAITS of MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 

AGES of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of His 

the Nobility, and from Public per is open daily, 

from ine til pabenges at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 


alk Street. 
Tickets only, which may antnd free of expense, 
on spplication to Messrs. Harding an it Lepesd. 3 


TEST of SCOTLAND EXHIBITION 
of the FINE ARTS, will open at Glasgow, for the 
pope and Sale of the Works of Living British Artists, early 


st. 
Works of Art from London to be forwarded on or before the 
23d of July, to Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage. Carriage of 
Works sent for Exhibition wil! be aid by the Institution. 


ROBERT FOOTE, Secretary. 
Glasgow, SS —_— 





ation for In 
ONDON ORIENTAL “{NSTITUTION 
for INDIAN LANGUAGBS and LITERATURE, 
and for promoting a System of Education adapted to those des- 
tined for British India, No. 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square, 
near the British Museum and University of London; under the 
Direction of SANDFORD ARNOT, ——, of the Asiatic 
Somteey of Paris; and DUNCAN FORBES, 
This Seminary, which, since it was seenthined, about ten years 
ope | by the Hon. East India Company, bas prepared nearly 2,000 
entlemen for India, is conducted on the following Terms : 

I. For Hindustani, Bengali, Persian, or Arabic, in select 
Classes of three or four, Two Guineas per Mensem. Complete 
Course of Six Months, Seven Guineas. Attendance daily. 

Il. Private Tuition in the above L at any 


1. Three or four young Gentlemen will receive Board and 
Lodging at the Institution, under the immediate charge of its 
Conductors, with the Oriental and Mathematical instruction 
requisite for entering the Civil Service of India, at ‘T'wenty-five 
ooee rf Quarter. 

riental Languages are tancht here exclusively as 
aie and written in India (on the same system as at Haileybury 
and mee re sons who have studied them among the 
Learned N veto the Bast the Modern Arabic, Syriac, and 
Turkish aa a iueas of Grand Cairo; the Classical department 
by a Graduate of Oxford ; that ofthe Fine Arts by an able Artist, 
Tes of the Royal Family. 
highest Rafirences can be pa given. 








DUCATION — RICHMOND GREEN. 

The MISSES HARRISON having engaged and com- 

pletely fitted ne very airy an ne apeapag ouse in the healthy 

and beautiful village of 'y School for 

an Gentlemen, invite the steention of Parents and Guardians 
ee of their select Establishment. 

isses Harrison trust by constant kindness and unremit- 

ane eaten to the health and improvement of their Pupils to 

= the approbation of the most anxious Parents. The Terms 

» and may be had on application to Messrs. Harding 
‘eokseiers, 4, Pali Mali East. 





and Lepard, 
Richmond Gr 


Is MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
eipaee Iv. ~~ a Drawing made at Ascot Heath, 

June 18th, With a Sketch of the Gold Cup won by Zin- 
= iy ROBERT T. STOTHARD. Proofs, on India paper, 


“London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. G, St. Pauls Churchyard. 
MORNIN a Print of 


UNDAY RNING,—the TOILET. 
Fr 2 gant enanety and yet she lingers 


'o take a last, las 
satnaraved by J. J. Romney, Gn the eS pal Fictore, painted by 
arrier Dae eae a a 
5 Meee 1 Proofs, Sin 3 xo 


ima 6d. 5 
the letters, Sls. 6d. 
Published by K. Ackermann and Co. Strand; Moon, —— ag 
Graves, Pall Mall; and J. Romney, 13, Clayendon Squar 


Of whom may be had, 
Webster's Rebels Shooting’ and Defeated, 
and Lance's Dead Pheasant, by Romney. 


TION. By the Rev. DAVIES. 12mo. 2. 6d. 
2. Self Instructions in Arithmetic, designed | * 
for Schools and Universities. 
This work demonstrates every rule of the —— arithmetically, 
in the manner of Wood’s Introduction to his Algebra, and con- 
tains 3. Sel valuable improvements in duclid, desi 


2 ote ES; q presenting a Summary of the 
onal Cece, Be Ee ent Seing 
By SA poy ns 4 NCE. 
om published by Boosey and S ne Broad Street, Exchange. 
Where may be hed, ty the same Author, 


Genlis Veillées da Chateau (Contes Choisis 


des) & 1’Usage des Pensions, 12mo. 6s. 





Self-Examinations in Euclid, designed for 

onal Universities, 6s. 6d. 

4. Franceeur’ . complete Coutes pt Pare Ma- 
R. Blakelock Hall, 





Vou I. 8vo. 158. eek 
Vol. II. will appear in August, 1829. 

5. Note in Machyii Eumenides, ad Wel- 
laueri Textum accommodate 

otes to the remaining Plays wit - 
6. Translator’s Guide, 
Selection of such Passages from ageteh Prose Writers as will 
fairly admit of Translation into Latin Prose, and at the same 
time be useful for wep Information they contain on classical and 
other Su which is prefixed, a Treatise on the 
Principles of Latin “Translation, 12mo. be. 


7. A Compendious Treatise on the Art of 


wed. 
dily be published. 


Latin Poetry, grounded on the Work of M. C. D. Jani. Contents. 
1. Account of the Latin ry uage, and Chronological Sketch of 
the Roman P. . Law Metre, with a minute Analysis of 


the Hexametric, iagiec, and Alcaic Metres—3. Grammar 

Poetry, wherein the great differences of canquage in the Roman 

— Writers leas Peete are d and Poeti- 
Eb 5. Indices of Epithets, ra &o.— 

&. Hints for Wampartehee 8vo. 8s. board: 

8. Porsoni Prelectio in Euripidem, 8vo. 1s. 6d 


9. Boucharlat’s Elemensary Tresticn on the 








In 12mo. price 7s. boards, the 9th edition, corrected and 


proved, 
HE HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE, 
from the poriiett Ppt a4 f poanuns a Roman Province. 
By WILL a os . Bs 

ty oa Senet otiand. 

To which is rehued, a Life of the Author. 
Printed for Wh ittaker, Treacher, and Co. London; and for 
Stirling and Kenny; Whyte and Co.; Waugh and Innes; and 


- containing a | J. Fatriairn, Edin nig . 








Miss Mitford's Works. 
A new CL in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 25s. 
UR VILLAGE: Rm j Stories, 
Sketches “a hes Character 
By MISS MARY RUSSELL 1 MT TFORD. 
By the same Author, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Dramatic Scenes, Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Also, in post 8vo. price 8s. 
Foscari and Julian; Tragedies. 
Printed for Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


New and improved editions of. the following established Spelling 
and Class Books have been lately published by Whittaker, 
pot and Co. Ave Maria lean, mdon ; and are sold by 





Differential and Integral Calculus. 
M.A. Catherine Hall. Withan Introduetory Chapter on Curves. 
8vo. 158. boards. 

10. Theatre of the Greeks. A Second and 
greatly improved edition, with an o caine Tegetionlhd Mr. Tate, 
of Kichmond), on the principal Greek Tragic and Comic Metres. 
Svo. 158. 

11. An Index to the Cambridge Problems, 
from ar Pane 1800—1620; arranged according to the Subjects. 
8vo. 28. Od. 

12. An Analysis of Paley’s View of the 
Evidences of Christianity. By Joyce, neatly printed in a pocket 
size, ls. 6d. 


13. Jones on the Trinity, 18mo. 2s. boards. 
14. Harper’s Index to Matthie’s Greek 


Grammar, 8vo. 34. 

In addition to the advantages which - Index possesses, in 
affording a mach more mode it contains 
also a considerable number of valuable references, which are not 
to be found in the Index “inet to the Grammar. 

15. Miscellanea Virgiliana, containing the 
whole of Holdsworth’s valuable Notes on the Four Georgics and 
first Six Aineids ; Spence’s Political Character of the 4ineid, from 
Polymetis; Warburton : the Sixth Aineid; and Jortin’s Criti- 
cal Remarks on Virgil. Svo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

16. Miscellanea ‘Greca Dramatica, contain~ 
ing Valckenari Diatribe in Buripidem; Boeckhius de Gr. T 
Prin. ; terwek de Philosophia cen ee Schneider de ia- 
‘eon 7. Boed &o. &e. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Boeckhius de Gr. Trag. Prin. Aisch. 


‘om Euri Bvo. 2. 


outerwek de Philosophia Euripidis, 





fe. 1 61. 

19. Schneider de Dialecto Sophoclis cawter- 
orumque Trag. Gracorum. 8vo. 1s. 

20. Valckenari Diatribe i in Euripidem (Ca- 
pita quedam insigniota). Svo. 3s. 6d. 

21. Hermanni Dissertatio de Pronomine 
Auros. Svo. 1s. 

22. Groddeck de Theatri Greci Partibus, 
Svo. le. 

23. AEschylus Wellaueri, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 
boards: Each Play may be had separately, price 3s. 

24. Index Accuratus et Copiosus Verborum, 
formularumque omnium in Euripidis Trag. integris et deperdi- 
tarum fragmentis necnon Epistolis ocourrentium. Ouravit C. D. 
Beckius. 8vo. ll. le. In the press, 

1. Uniform with the above, Indexes to So- 
phoctes and Zschylus, forming together a complete Index to the 
Greek Someta in 2 vols«8vo. 

h Index may be purchased separate 
2. The “Georgiles of Virgil, with ’ English 
Notes. The edition of this Mr. vertiyen valu. 


able as it is in many respects, is Pome y to —— unfit for 
the use of Schools or Lecture Rooms. The present edition will 





BOOKS a THIS DAY. 
8v0. price 32. st! 
SUPPLEM ENT to BENT’S LONDON 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS, (published in March 1827) 
pa afi the new Works and new Editions published in 
London, rom that period to June 1829; with their dines, Prices, 
and Publishers’ Names. 
London: Published for the Executor of the late W. Bent, by 
Orme, Brawn, and Green ; and sold by Baldwin 
and Cradock mpkin and Marshall; and Whittaker and Co. 
Of whom also may be had, postage fre 
Bent’s ad Literary ‘Advertiser, and 
—- of Bagravings, Works on the Fine Arts, &c. containing 
Advertisements on oe of Literature and the Fine Arts only, 
and published en the 1¢th day of every month, in 4io. price 7d. 
3 ndex Ly — in the rannee for Dee r; and with the 
g alphabeti- 





anuary 8 issue 
a Lists of ‘alt the new Works and = %e Engravings pub- 
lished during the preceding 


yerr, with their sizes and prices. 


all that is most useful in Martyn, ienentine Heyne, 

and others; but its eps ah object will be to point out and illus- 
trate the Beauties and Peculiarities of Latin Poetry, with a View 
to the purposes of seme 
_ 3. A Supplemental Volume to Wellauer’s 
and a Body of Philological 
— Bento Notes, ‘sdapted tothe Text of Wellauer. 
A Collection of Cambri Mathematical 
Examination Papers, as given at the several Colleges; with the An- 
swers and Hints for the Solutions of the more difficult Questions. 
5. A Translation of the First, Second, Third, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Sections of 
Newton's Principia, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and De- 
ductive. 
6. Cambridge Classical Examination Papers, 
with Prefatory Observations. 
7. Translator’s Guide, Vol. II. containing 

a Selection of Poetry for Translation inte different kinds of Latin 
Verse; to which will be added, a short Trectise on the Principles 
of Latin Translation. 





yINNOCK’S FIRST SPELLING-BOOK 
for Children, containing a Selection of Spelling Lessons 
only. 18mo. price 14. bound. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling. 
Book, in which are introduced original Lessons 
of Rind &c. &c. Enlarged and improved. 
1s. 6d. 
The Child’s First Meaning: Book, on a Plan 
entirely new, containing—}st. Words of One Syllable, the 
oe of which are well explained by Words res to ang 
. Words of One a ich are sufficiently ex- 
plained | by easy Words of Two Syllables. Price ls. 
Duncan’s English Expositor, containing the 
most useful, proper, and appropriate Words in the English Lan- 
guage, divided into Syllables, properly acce: and explained. 
12mo. price ls. 6d. 
The improved Syllabic Spelling-Book ; $ or, 
a Summary Method of Teaching Chi to Read; upon the 
Principle originally discovered by the Sieur the atk elon, 
= soe nglish ae by Mrs. hk. - Williams. The 4t 4 
an en' 
est minty boy of name ngravings. Price 88. half. bound. 
e Children’s Preceptor ; or, a Complete 
meshieuiin to Reading. 12mo. price 2s. 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, calculated for 
Children from Four to Seven Years old. 12mo. price 1s. 64. 
Pinnock’s Introduction to the Universal Ex. 
planatory Reader. 12mo. price 3s. 

Pinnock’s Universal Explanatory English 

Reader, consisting of Selections in Prose and Verse, on interest- 
ing and improving Subjects. 12mo. price 4s, 6d. 
The Literary and Scientific Class-Book, con- 
sisting of 365 Reading Lessons for every Day in the Yeat. Win 
1000 Questions for Hxamination. By the Rev. J. Platts. 12me. 
price 5s. 6d. 

The Moral Poetical Miscellany, containing 
ehoiee Selections from our most approved Poets, arranged under 
distinct heads. 18mo. price 3s 

The Christian Child’s Reader, calculated, by 
regulating the A ffections and inducin; right Principles, to direct 
the Minds of Youth to Religion and Morality. 12mo. price 2. 

A Compendious History of the Bible, con- 
taining te principal Events recorded in that Sacred Book, for 
the Use of Young People. !2mo. price 3s. 

Sacred Biography ; or, the Lives of eminent 
Men, whose Actions are fometed im the Holy Scriptures, By 
G. Roberts. 18mo. price 

An Historical Epi itome of the Old and New 
Boner cny pe and — of tt mblogioel Onder — eae r 
the Charch of England. Author of “ Family Prayers upon the 
Creation.” 12moe. price 5s, 


on every M 
12mo. poo 








Also may be had, gratis, 
Whittaker and Co.’s complete School Cata- 
fogue. 


Ts COURT JQUANAL. NOTICE. 





of the Court Journal 
beg to ise their poem A. the Public, that, in future, the 
whole of their impression will be printed on @ stamped sheet. 
This change has been deemed advisable (chiefly) for the two fot- 
lowing reasons :—First, fhe power that wil! thus be gained, 
inserting those matters of passing interest which the commis- 
sioners of stamps designate as ‘* News,” and which the want ofa 
stamp has hitherto necessarily exeluded ; and secondly, the great 
and manifest advantage that will thus be afforded to every indi- 
vidual subscriber, of circulating the paper, postage free, among 
his friends in all parts of the country. 

As the Proprietors of the Court Journal confidently reckon on 
4 great increase of ine 7 of this new arrange- 
ment, they are induced to make it at a great pecuniary peu 
in the first instance, by reducing the price at which the stampe' 
copies have hitherto been published, from a shilling te tenpence, 
£ which ar ptice the whole of the impression wilt in future 

ublish 
* ders a by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. Office 
of Publication, 19, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Handsomely petted on he nar deriy 18mor price le. 6d. 
EW EXERCISES in ENGLISH 


ae intone te succeed those usually found in 
ish Grammars, and furnish the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ 
Getitlemen’s Schools with additiona® Rules and Examples, 
to complete their oi of on BON Jes 
Member of the Cerreaten of Oxford, ‘uthor of the “ English 
choot Grammar,” &e: 
4 Inendowed schools ands mong those classes in our aca- 
demies thet are supposed to by learning English | through the 
San of the ne ati tin ¢ these S: will 
prove a useful auxiliary in initiating the mere classical stadent in 
the important study of ace Syntax, and thereby supply a desi- 
deratum that cannot be efected by 
a knowledge of the dea 
London: Printed for ‘atdwin and Cradock. 
Where may be had, by the sare Author, te following 
established Works for Schools; 

2. Guy’s English School- Grammar, in which 
Practical Hlustration is, in every step, blended with Theory, by 
Rules, Examplesy and Exercises; adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Private Teachers.. The 7th edition,demy 18mo. Is. 6d. bound 











“ * In this work English Grammar is rendered easy to the 
capacity of every Tearner, not only by giving a concise outline of 
its Theoretical but by Practical Mlustra- 
tions with those Frinciples: appropriate Questions and Exercises 
also sccompatty ules. 

% Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography, 
containing Selections from the most admired Authors, in Prose 
ad Verse. Fifth edition, with the Addition of an Expositor, 
apluining the Medning, and correcting the Orthography of the 
Words wrongly spelled in the work. 18mo. price ls. bound. 

#,* The present very improved edition is printed from a hand- 
some bold letter, and the work is new stereotyped. 


4. A Key to Guy's English School Grammar 
std new Exercises in Orthography. In 1 vol. price 3s. bound and 


lettered. 
5. Guy’s New Latin Primer ; or, 2 Com- 
we to Latin Grammars. Im 3 Parts. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 
* This _— be will gery facilitate the ess of 
those pupils w e the Latin 
ve Its capplies a useful practice upon the declensions and 
calostions, and thus renders the entrance upon classicat learn- 
ing more omny and Now 8A 


6. Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
Improved tho of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithme- 
fie; Brice tn. sewed. 


A Key to the above, on a Sheet, price Is. 

*,* This novel improvement in the method of oe the 
first four rules loss 
of time, which arise from ms pBovse 's being himself obliged to set 
the sums, and furnishes immediate employment for any number 
of Scholars, enabling them to do infinitely more than the utmost 
labour of the teacher could otherwise stimulate them to perform. 
This little work contains the Saukes number of 611 questions, 
and the are answered in tl 

7. Guy’s Outlines to Walker" s Themes and 
— Price Is. sewed. 

'« This work will oe aastst early L, at English 
of great importance in the enlarged 
Vaud of modern instruction. 


8. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geogra- 
Me Price 1s. sewed. 
* The want of such a work as this must have been felt by 
tebe who has had fo instruct a pupil in the geography of 
tish Isles. 














Westminster Revi 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


o. XXI. was published on the 30th of June, 
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Price 3s. es , 
NTI-PHRENOLOGY. An Endeavour 
to shew that the Exposition of the Human Mind,.taught 
by Phrenologists, is reared upon fallacious Principles, and there- 
ny undeserving of ye ut wee aD Advocates insist 
AY’ 

Sold by Baldwin and Tnaneky London; Thompson, Edinburgh; 

_Farkets Oxon; Bridges, Cambridge, and J vikin, Lynn. 








"Som pr published, in I vol. 2mo. os Te neatly done up 
in cloth boards, - 
ORAL and SACRED POETRY, 
selected from the most esteemed Authors, Ancient ao 
Modern. 
5 the Rev. T. WILLCOCKS and the Rev. T. HORTON. 
Printed for the Editors, by W. Byers, Devonport; and sold in 
London, by i: reel Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Hurst — 


12mo. price 8s. 6d. 
N ACCOUNT of PERSONS REMARK. 
ABLE for their HEALTH and LONGEVITY, —_ 
biting their Habits, Practices, and Opinions, in ae to the 
beet means ype es a 4 which ae a or i 
° whic 





aoe Cases of! Recovery | +t -mat ba. Dis. 
eases, with the means oy em Toyed a a —— Plan for 
the Removal of that uliar A rection of to which 
Clergymen, and other Public Speakers are ‘issie; aul ‘Maxims of 
Health for the Gouty, bea tic, and ‘Asthmatic. 
HYSICIAN. 
ad Kaewleles is power.”’—Lord B 
“ It is drawn up with great knowledge of the: aaa and we 
have seldom met with a publication calculated to entail greater 
benefits on the community.’’—Sun, Ist July. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, London ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 





Co.; Whittaker and C and Co.; 
Ball; 3 Washbourn; atl ‘Boole and Bawerds, 13, Ave Maria Eg 
Of whom also may be had, nearly ready, the 2d edition of 
__ The Plymouth and Devonport Guide, with 
of the Scenery. By H. Carrington. 
Price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards, illustrated with a Mop and Views: 





Jw 3 3 vols. post 8v0. with a colonred May, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


RAVELS hn NORTH AMERICA, 
in 1827 and 18: 
By Sepein BASIL HALL, R.N. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh. 


Who have just published, in royal 4to. price 10s. 6d. sold 
separately, e 
Forty Etchings, from Sketches made in Ame- 
rica with the Camera Lucida, by Captain Hall. 
As above may be had, 
1. Anne of Geierstein, by the Author of Wa- 
wats vols. 1/. lls. 6d. Just published. 

. The Practice of Cookery, adapted to the 
mt. of every-day Life. By Mrs. Dalgairns. In 1 thick vol. 
7s. 6d. Just published. 

« This is by far the most complete and truly practical work 
which has yet a _— this subject. It will be found an 
coo! @ treasure of great price to the 

mistress of a family. ’"— Edi: sheners ‘Literary Journal, 18th April. 
“* We consider we have reason strongly to recommend Mrs. 
Dalgairns’ as an economical, useful, and practical system of cook- 
ery, adapted to the wants of all families, from the tradesman to 
the country ¢ i t is nota i’s book, nor does it 
pene to be; and though we shall not put away Rundell and 
itchiner for Mrs. Dalgairns, she is far. more copious than they 
are, far more various, and to us more novel. Gia asoas00 — 13. 











n 8vo. price 10s 6d. ‘boards, 
HE GERMAN PULPIT ; being a Selec- 


tion of Sermons by the most eminent Modern Divines of 
Germany. 
Translated by the Rev. RICHARD BAKER, A.M. 
Of Merton College, Oxford ; and Chaplain to the British 
dents at Hamburgh. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Price 2s. 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, con- 


taining a Select Collectio of Works in Theology, Clas- 
sies, Lexicography, Philology, Voyagesand Travels, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics, Arts and Sciences, &c. in the Ancient and 
Modern Lan » on Sale at the Prices » by Francis 
M‘Pherson, Successor to the late Mr. Cuthell, No. 4, Middle 
Row, Holborn, who has also, 


Valpy’s Delphin Classies, 124 Parts, at 9s. 


each, published at ld. ls. each. 


Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Greece, Vakpy’s 


edition, complete, 241. 


YHE FRENCH DRAMA, illustrated b 


ments in English at the Head-of each Scene, wii 
Notes, critical and explanatory 
By MONS. A. GOMBER?P. 

Under the above title, a selection from the best productions of 
the French dramatic writers, is now in course of publication. 

Each Play is elucidated— 

By appropriate arguments at the head of each scene, to unravel 

the plot, as well as develop the subject, characters, and various 
incidents throughout. 

By an English translation -of such words and idioms-as may 
arrest the progress of the student. 

Bec by grammatical! and critical observations, in which are 

terspersed occasional remarks upon the beauties of the style 
ooh conceptions. 

The drama, that exquisite and invaluable portion of French 
literature, — fail to present to _ learner many perpiexities 
far beyond t By 
the > wey Slestotions given, the ‘chief object is to render hix 
path easy and pleasant, and to unfold the beauties of the scene, 
which might otherwise lie unobserved or eee 

The pronunciation may be greatly improved and facilitated by 
‘a recitation of well-chosen pieces: by this means the memory will 
be enriched with lessons of morality, and @ correct judgment and’ 
taste will be inculcated. 

The selection embraces the high — character of tra- 
gedy, as well as the refined and spiri elegance of the comic 
muse. Great pains will be taken.to combine pleasure with utilit 
the arguments and notes are written in an easy style, and t e 
dryness of observation avoided as much as possible. 

The already published :— 
Moliére, 











~ I8vos price I4s.. boards, the 2¢ edition, enlarged, with 


an Appendix, 
HE STATE of PROTESTANTISM in 
GERMANY DESCRIBED; being the Substance of Four 
Discourses ae before the University of Cambridge, in 1825. 
e Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Christian Saumene in the U haveaaay of Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Horsham, Sussex. 

Printed for C.,J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 

«#* The Appendix may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 
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